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ADVERTISEMENT, 



The following Conversations were draws up 
with a particular reference to the conscientious 
scruples of plain Christians, who have neither 
opportunity nor leisure for reading more elabor- 
ate works on the subjects here discussed. 

The Author is aware of the objections which 
lie against this mode of conducting- controver- 
sy : and if he had been writing* for a different 
class of readers, he would certainly hare adopt- 
ed another style of composition . but knowing 
the extreme difficulty with which common 
Christians enter into abstract and didactic 
modes of reasoning, he considered that his work 
would be useless to the very persons for whom 
he intended it, if he did not divest his argu- 
ments, as much as possible, of every thing re- 
pulsive, and exhibit the whole in a plain and ea- 
sy point of view : and no method of accomplish- 
ing this object appeared so promising as the fa- 
miliarity of dialogue. This seems to present the 
subject to the eye, as well as to the ear, and ex- 
cites the attention by the interest it occasions 
in the issue of the discourse. Even the repeti- 
tions, which conversation necessarily requires, 
are of advantage in fixing the subject on the 
mind and memory ; and the exercise of thought, 
which is requisite to furnish an answer to collo- 
quial questions, keeps up the attention, and dee- 
pens the impression. 
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V* ADVERTISEMENT. 

The Author has only to add, that nothing i* 
further from his intention than to make an at- 
tack upon those, who dissent from- the Establish- 
ed Church. His wish is to confine himself to 
defence ; and to furnish the plain Christian witk 
such arguments in support of the rites and prac- 
tice of theyChurch, to which: he belongs, as may- 
fortify his mind against the objections, which i& 
frequently hears urged against them*. 

Chobham-ffouse % 

Jan. 1819* 
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CONVERSATION I. 

MINISTER. 

Good morning, my friend ; I am happy 
to have this opportunity of meeting yo». 
It is so long since I had the pleasure of see* 
ing you at church, that I have been for 
some time intending to call on you ; par- 
ticularly as I have understood that you 
have lately attended the Baptist meeting ; 
and I was desirous of knowing what could 
have occasioned this sudden change in your 
customary mode of religious worship. - 

PARISHIONER. 

Believe me, Sir, it affords me also sin- 
cere pleasure to have an opportunity of 
conversing with you on a subject which 
has lately caused me considerable uneasi- 
ness, and induced me to absent myself from 
a church in which I was educated, and ap- 
parently to slight the instructions of a min- 
ister to whose pious labors I owe the little 
religious knowledge I possess. I say, " ap- 
parently to slight ;" for, whatever unfav- 
ourable construction, my late absence from 
Church may seem to admit, I can conscien- 
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tiously assure you, that it may be ascribed 
to any cause rather than disrespect either 
to you or your instructions. 

MINISTER. 

Whilst I give you credit for acting on 
principle in withdrawing yourself from our 
communion, I confess I have fejt a lit- 
tle surprized, that, whatever might be the 
cause of it, you did not, with your accus- 
tomed frankness and candour, lay it before 
me. I trust you have known me too long 
and too well, to doubt of my readiness to 
give you the best advice in my power, on 
all subjects which may perplex and harass 
your mind ; and though I am far from wish- 
ing to " lord it over God's heritage, 5 ' or to 
impose my sentiments on any individual, 
yet it certainly did appear to me, as almost 
due to the character I have hitherto sus- 
tained as your appointed minister, that you 
should not leave the church, without first 
stating your difficulties, and candidly hear- 
ing what might be advanced to remove 
them. 

PARISHIONER. 

1 will not attempt to justify the manner 
in which I have acted. On the contrary, 
I am ready to acknowledge that I have un- 
dergone much self-reproach for not having 
summoned sufficient resolution to consult 
you, when my mind first began to waver 
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and doubt respecting some of my former 
opiaiont ; particularly as I had always 
found you ready to attend to any question 
or difficulty I had to propose to you. But 
you are too well acquainted with human 
nature to he greatly surprised that I should 
ft el a reluctance to lay before you senti- 
raents, which were in direct opposition to 
your own ; and which, if they could not be 
shown to be erroneous, must necessarily 
lead to a total separation from your church 
and ministry. I must however apprize you, 
that I have not proceeded quite so far as 
you seem to imagine. I have not yet with- 
drawn from your community, by joining that 
ef the Baptist Dissenters : though 1 have 
lately attended their place of worship, with 
the *iew of becoming better acquainted 
with their peculiarities,and the nature berth 
of their doctrines and religious discipline. 
I must, at the same time, frankly avow that 
the views I have lately had of the points of 
difference between you and the Baptists 1 , 
and especially of that most important arti* 
cle of baptizing infants, seem likely to end 
in an event which would not be less pain* 
ful to my own feelings* than those of my 
Christian friends $ but to which I seem ir- 
resistibly urged by a conscientious regard 
to truth, and the authority of the Holy 
Scriptures, 
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MINISTER. 

It seems, then, that your difficulties be- 
gin with the institution by which we are con* 
stituted members of the Christian church. 

PARISHIONER. 

This is the first and greatest difficulty. 
It appears to me that the Church of Eng- 
land has no scriptural authority either for 
its custom of baptizing infants, or its mode 
of administering the rite. 

MINISTER. 

What has led you to form this conclusion ? 

, PARISHIONER. 

The arguments which I have lately heard 
{>oth from the pulpit and the private con- 
versation ofi my Baptist friends in this 
place ; and they appear to me so conclu- 
sive and self-evident, that I have scarcely 
a single word to say in answer to them ; 
and,of couroe, they have brought my mind 
into the greatest perplexity. 

MINISTER. 

One probable ' cause of your perplexity 
is, that, till you heard your opinions res- 
pecting baptism called in question, you had 
not fortified your mind by the best argu- 
ments in support of them; for, till the at- 
tack was made, you .saw no necessity fbr 
putting yourself in the posture of defence; 
and, of course, found yourself almost om- 
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powered, before you bad time to look a- 
ronhd you for your weapons; and the 
whole defence, probably, was made in so 
much disorder, that your antagonist gained 
at the first onset a most decided advantage 
over you ; and impressed your mind with 
such an opinion of his superior prowess, 
that you have hardly yet been able to re- 
cover from the surprise, and resume suffi- 
cient courage to renew the contest. 

PARISHIONER. 

This, Sir, I must acknowledge is a toler- 
ably correct statement of the fact. I cer- 
tainly was not so well prepared as I ought 
to have been for a defence ; for, having 
been brought up in the idea, that infant 
baptism was the practice of the Christian 
church in all ages, ever since the time of 
Jesus Christ and his apostles, I had never 
taken any particular pains to examine this 
question, and was thrown into much confu- 
sion, when 1 heard the powerful arguments 
bj which that practice was assailed. But 
I must also inform you, that, though I have 
bad much time to reflect on the arguments 
adduced against infant baptism, as well as 
the mode of administering it, I have never 
yet been able to answer them ; and they 
remain, with all their weight, upon my 
mind, excepting so far as that I know some 
of the wisest and best of men entertain dif- 
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ferent opinions ; and I am persuaded that 
they hare too much piety and honesty to 
persevere in their practice and opinions, if 
they did not think themselves able to repel 
the main arguments which are brought a- 
gainst them. This, I own, a little staggers 
me ; and, therefore, I think it possible, that 
they may be in possession of much better 
reasons than I am, to rebut the objections 
which have so greatly shaken my former 
opinions. 

MTKI9TER. 

You have done us justice in forming this 
idea of us. We certainly do believe most 
fully that truth is on the side of our argu- 
ment, and universal example in the primi- 
tive churches in support of our practice. 
And it well deserves your consideration, 
that every established church in all parts of 
the Christian world, whatever difference 
there may be among them in other res- 
pects, are agreed in this one point : and al- 
so, that the numerous classes of those who 
dissent from established churches, with a 
comparatively small exception of those 
who denominate themselves Baptists,are of 
the same united opinion ; and, therefore, 
the practice has almost the force of an uni- 
versal assent of Christians of all denomi- 
nations. Now, though these facts are not 
sufficient authority for our adopting any 
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MBtiment or custom, which the sacred 
Scriptures clearly condemn, yet they ought 
certainly to produce much hesitation before 
we surrender such authority ; and should 
induce us to examine, with peculiar cau- 
tion, all attempts to decide against them 
from Scripture testimony, and to be quite 
sure that this is opposed to us, before we 
throw them up. 

PARISHIONER. 

In this, Sir, 1 fully agree with you ; and 
I should think myself chargeable with the 
highest degree of spiritual pride and pre- 
sumption, if so ill-informed an individual as 
myself should oppose my own opinion a- 
gainst such a host of learned, pious and up- 
right Christians as you have marshalled a- 
gainst me. I must, however, still pay a 
higher respect to " the law and to the tes- 
timony," than to the greatest human au- 
thority ; and should these appear to me to 
decide the question against the wisest and 
best of men, though 1 shall continue to res- 
pect your authorities, I must yield only to 
44 the word of truth." 

MINISTER* 

Your determination is perfectly just: 

and unless it can be made clear from these 

Scriptures, and the practice of the Apostles 

and primitive Christians, that the infanta 

B 
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of Christian parents ought to be baptized, 
we must give up the cause as altogether 
indefensible. But permit me to ask, what 
sort of evidence you would expect us to 
bring from the New Testament in support 
of our practice ? 

PARISHIONER. 

This, Sir, is a point of great importance; 
and I fear you will think I confine you with- 
in very narrow limits, when I say, that 
nothing less than either a command to bap- 
tize infants, or a plain example of the fact, 
appears to me capable of deciding the 
point. * 

MINISTER. 

This is, indeed, surrounding us within a 
very narrow circle. But why should you 
wish to prescribe the mode of establishing 
a fact or a doctrine from Scripture ? If we 
can prove a thing in any way, why should 
you object, and say, " Yes,"you have prov- 
ed the point ; but it was not in the way I 
laid down. I wish to hear what you have 
to say about the precept or example ; and 
if you could make the matter as clear as 
the sun at noon-day, I will not believe what 
I see with my own eyes, unless yon show 
it me through my own glass. 9 ' 

PARISHIONER. 

This, Sir, would certainly seem unreas- 
onable in common cases; bat I consider. 



fctptism and the Lord's Supper as institu- 
tions of an extraordinary nature ; and that 
every thing relating to them, which has the. 
force of obligation upon us, must he shown 
either to be commanded or practised by 
Christ or his Apostles : for, as we "could ne~ 
ver have known that these ordinances are 
proper in themselves, or acceptable to God, 
unless they had either been enjoined or 
practised ; so whatever is connected with 
them, both as it regards the subject or the 
mode, must receive the same sanction; and 
to depart in the least respect from the many 
ner in which they were originally practis- 
ed, appears to me to change the whole na- 
ture of the institution, and to convert an 
ordinance of God into the mere "will wor* 
ship" of man. 

MINISTER. 

Am I, then, to understand, that the class 
of Christians whom you think most correct 
in their doctrines and discipline, administer 
the ordinances of baptism and the Lord's 
Supper, precisely as they were practised in 
the days of the Apostles ? 

PARISHIONER. 

They certainly do profess to adhere t£ 
apostolic practice as closely as possible,. 

MINISTER. ~ 

Are they able to ascertain precisely in 
what manner these institutions were admit*- 
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istered? and do they depart in no instance 
from what they conceive to be the primitive 
practice ? 

PARISHIONER. 

They conceive that no institution can be 
binding 1 upon Christians, which is not clear- 
ly defined; and they consider that any de- 
viation from the original practice, would 
destroy the nature of the whole. 

MINISTER. 

Did the primitive Christians baptize in 

{laces of worship, or in the open air ? in 
aptisteriea, or in rivers ! 

PARISHIONER, 

It appears that they baptized publicly, 
And in rivers. 

MINISTER, 

Have you any authority from Scripture 
for the use of particular garments in bap- 
tizing ? 

PARISHIONER, 

None. 

MINISTER, 

Have you any example in Scripture of 
persons delivering to the church, a profes- 
sion of their faith, before they were bap* 
fezed? 
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PARISHIONER. 

We read of those who came to John's 
baptism, confessing; their sins ; but it must, 
at the same time, be acknowledged, that 
this bears no resemblance to the custom of 
requiring a considerable length of time to 
determine whether the candidate for bap- 
tism be a proper character, and then that 
he should deliver to the church an account 
of his faith, on which the minister and 
members are to decide, whether the indi- 
vidual be a proper subject for baptism. 
The thing itself, however, appears so pro- 
per and even necessary, that it is fair to 
conclude, that this was, in fact, the apostol- 
ic custom. 
i 

MINISTER. 

Yes, it is highly probable that the con- 
verts to the Christian faith did give a state- 
ment of their Christian knowledge and ex- 
perience, before they were admitted to the 
rite of baptism : but you recollect that 
you have excluded yourself from the right 
of drawing any conclusion from the reason, 
or probability, or decency, or even the ne- 
cessity of the thing, by having stated, that 
whatever has not the sanction of a com* 
mand or an example in the ordinance of 
baptism and the Lord's . Supper, ia not of 
God but of man, and destroys the nature of 
the institution itself. 
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You assert, that we ought not to baptize 
infants, because we have no instance of the 
practice in the Apostles 9 times, nor any di- 
rection for that purpose. Can you produce 
any example or any precept from the New 
Testament, to authorize the practice of fe- 
males receiving the Lord's Supper ? 

PARISHIONER* 

Certainly not ; but we are expressly told 
that women were baptized ; and it is reas- 
onable to conclude that they were also 
partakers of the ordinance of the Lord's 
Supper. 

MINISTER, 

True ; but you refuse us the privilege 
of drawing any conclusion from the reason* 
ableness of the thing, and limit us to the 
precept or example : we call therefore for 
the same authority for the practice of ad- 
mitting women to the Lord's Supper. 

PARISHIONER. 

But it is expressly said, that " there is 
neither male nor female, for ye are all one 
in Christ Jesus :" from which it is fair to 
infer that women also partook of this ordi- 
nance. 

MINISTER. 

The inference, I think, it unavoidable ; 
and if you will allow us to draw our infer- 
ences, we think we can as clearly prove 
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Ibat infants have a Tight to baptism. But 
you limit us to precept, or example ; and 
when we begin to reason and draw infer- 
ences, you stop us, by saying, that this is 
not the proper evidence in matters relating 
to positive institutions ; and you ask us for 
an instance where an infant was baptized,, 
or a direction to baptize them, and tell us r 
that, till we can do this, we have done noth- 
ing at all. Now, to this we reply, — and 
surely nothing can be more just than the 
answer, — that when you produce your ex- 
ample or precept for females partaking of 
the Lord's Supper, we will produce ours 
for infants being baptised : and when you 
say that you can prove y our custom by the 
clearest reasons and inferences ; we reply r 
that we also are ready to do- the same in 
behalf of our custom of baptizing infants. 
~-Agaia : in celebrating the Lord's Supper,. 
you perform the ceremony at noon :. in- 
stead of making it a meal, you satisfy your- 
selves with a morsel of bread aada mouth- 
ful of wine ; and instead of using leavened 
bread, which it is evident Jesus Christ did, 
you use common bread. In what way do 
you justify these deviations from apostolic 
custom ? You object to ear use of a small 
portion of water in sprinkling infants in ' 
baptism, and ask for our authority for this 
deviation from, apostolic practice : our re- 
ply again ia— supposing there were no such 
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authority, when you adduce yours, for your 
custom ; we shall have discovered the same 
authority for our own : and surely it be- 
comes our objectors to be silent on this sub- 
ject, till they have cleared their own prac- 
tice from the very charges they allege a- 
gainstours. 

PARISHIONER. 

I freely acknowledge that your observa- 
tions are well deserving of serious atten- 
tion ; and I think,. on the ground of consis- 
tency, the Baptists must give up the limi- 
tation of the subject to precept and exam- 
ple. As they have recourse to inference 
and argument to establish a practice, for 
which they have otherwise no Scriptural 
authority ; it is but reasonable that they 
should allow their opponents the use of the 
same weapons, which they are constrained 
to use ; and if you can as clearly prove the 
right of the infants of Christian parents to 
be baptized, as the Baptists do, the right 
of female believers to partake of the 
ordinance of the Lord's Supper, the 
contest must be surrendered, at least, 
I shall be perfectly satisfied in adher- 
ing to the custom in which I have been 
brought up, and shall have no inclination 
to desert an instructor, to whom I feel my- 
self bound in more than common ties. But 
I fear that your task still remains very 
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great ; and allowing- you all the liberty you 
ean wish, for establishing the truth in your 
own way, I confess there appear to me in* 
super able difficulties.— One of the first and 
principal objections to the practice of bap- 
tizing infants is, that they do not appear to 
be the proper subjects of it. Nothing, I 
conceive, can be plainer than that faith in 
the Lord Jesus Christ is a necessary quali- 
fication for baptism ; and you will recollect 
that it is expressly limited to believers, 
when it is said — u he that believeth and if 
baptized shall be saved ;" and in conformi- 
ty with this declaration, we do in fact find, 
that none but believers were baptized by 
the disciples, either of John or of Jesus 
Christ. The difficulty, then, is precisely 
this ; believers alone are the proper sub* 
jects of baptism, because faith is expressly 
mentioned as the prerequisite of baptism ; 
and the fact confirms the doctrine, as we 
find that none but adult believers were bap-? 
tized. 

MINISTER. 

Dd you mean to say, that none who have 
arrived at the period, when it is possible to 
exercise faith, ought to be baptized, unless 
they are believers ? If this be your mean- 
jng, we are perfectly agreed. It would be 
equally absurd and unchristian to baptize 
any adults who do not believe in the L.#i$ 
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Jesus Christ, as the only Saviour : and 
therefore the Established Church has a 
distinct service for the purpose of baptiz- 
ing believing 1 adults : and every one, who 
was not baptized in his infancy in a Chris- 
tian country, or is converted to Christiani- 
ty from among the heathen, is required to 
give a satisfactory account of his faith, be- 
fore he can be admitted by baptism into 
our Church. When, therefore, our oppo« 
Dents refer us to the cases of adult baptism 
recorded in the New Testament, as a proof 
of the correctness of their practice, and of 
the impropriety of ours, we reply, that 
this fact proves nothing at all in the present 
.controversy. It is as much our own prac- 
tice as theirs to baptize adult believers ; 
and among the heathen, when the Chris- 
tian religion is first preached, every in- 
stance of conversion to it would furnish an 
example of adult baptism. It was impos- 
sible that the primitive Christians could 
have been baptized when they were in- 
fants, for Christianity did not then exist ; 
and if they were baptized at all, it must be 
when they were adults, and first believed 
the doctrines of Christ. The case of the 
heathen is exactly parallel with theirs ; and 
the missionaries of the Established Church 
baptize adults, when any are converted 
to the Christian faith, as the disciples of 
Christ baptized the first believers in their 



tine. There is, therefore, no dispute be- 
tween ns about baptizing believing adults ; 
the practice is common to us both ; and I 
am sometimes a little surprized that our ad* 
versaries should so continually refer us to 
the practice of the first Christians in bap- 
tizing believers, as deciding the question 
against us : our doctrine and practice is 
precisely the same as theirs upon this point, 
and every example they adduce of this 
custom, confirms our tenets just as strongly 
as it does theirs. We agree that believing 
adults should be baptized ; and the only 
question is, whether the infants also of 
Christian parents are not entitled to the 
same privilege. 

PARISHIONER. 

I candidly acknowledge that I see this 
affair in a somewhat different light to that 
in which I have frequently heard it exhib- 
ited by my Baptist friends. They certainly 
have dwelt with great stress upon the fact 
of the first Christians having been baptized 
on the profession of their faith ; and it ap- 
peared to me to make decidedly against the 
custom of baptizing infants ; but I perceive 
my error in this respect, and acknowledge 
that no argument against infant baptism can 
be drawn from the fact of the first con- 
verts to Christianity being baptized as a- 
dult believers. It was impossible, in the 
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nature of things, that it could he otherwise; 
and wherever Christianity is first intro- 
duced, all denominations of Christians, who 
baptize at all, mast baptize adults. But 
this does not exactly meet my difficulty ; 
.for* acknowledging^ as I do, that the Estab- 
lished Church admits no adult within her 
pale, who is not baptized on the profession 
of his faith, I Conceive that no one ought to 
be baptized, who does not believe ; and as 
infants are incapable of believing, so also 
they are improper subjects of Christian 
baptism* 

MINISTER. 

Upon what Scriptural authority do you 
ground your argument ? 

PARISHIONER. 

Both on the express qualification of our 
Lord on this subject, " He that believeth 
and is baptized shall be saved ;" and on the 
fact that no one instance is recorded in 
Scripture of an infant being baptized. 

MINISTER. 

The latter objection I will consider here- 
after ; let us confine ourselves, for the pre- 
sent, to the passage you have just quoted. 
Do you suppose, then, our Lord is speaking 
in this passage about infants or adults ? 

PARISHIONER. 

Certainly, respecting adults. 
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uurisrwu 
Bat t thought we -were already agreed 
that Be adults were proper subjects fat 
baptism, without faith. 

FARIsmoiflER* 

True ; but does not the passage exclude 
all from baptism who do not believe I 

MINISTER* 

It excludes most certainly all,about whom 
it speaks, from baptism, if they do not be- 
lieve ; but you say that it alludes Only to a- 
dults, and therefore it excludes from bap- 
tism, those adults only, who do not believe* 

PARISHIONER. 

I think you mistake what I said. Did I 
•ay it alludes only to adults ? 

MINISTER. 

Do you say, then, that it has any refer- 
ence whatever to infants ? 

PARISHIONER* 

I should think it comprehends all, wheth- 
er infants or adults, who do not believe ; 
and excludes such from baptism, whether 
they be incapable of faith, or be absolutely 
unbelievers. 

MINISTER. 

Does the want of faith exclude infants 
from salvation? 

C 
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PARISHIONER. 

Certainly not : for though some enter- 
tain the horrid idea that all infants most 
perish, I hold that sentiment in utter detes- 
tation. 

MINISTER. 

Yet does not the very same passage as* 
lert, in the plainest language, that " he that 
believeth not shall be damned ?" 

PARIBHIONER. 

- Yes ; but this must mean, that he that is 
of sufficient age to believe, and is placed 
in circumstances where faith is possible, 
will perish, unless he believe. 

MINISTER. 

Exactly so. You have therefore limited 
the passage within narrower bounds than I 
had done j and you are compelled to main- 
tain, in order to avoid the horrid doctrine of 
the final condemnation of all infants, and of 
all who never heard of the name of Christ, 
-that the passage has no reference whatever 
to any individuals, but those who are capa- 
ble of believing, and have had sufficient 
opportunities of becoming acquainted with 
the Christian religion. The case, there- 
fore, of infants is perfectly unconnected 
with this passage. It asserts nothing but 
what both we and our adversaries are per- 
fectly agreed in ; and we must have re- 
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course to other authority to determine the 
question- of infant baptism. Whilst, how- 
ever, we are upon this passage of Scrip- 
tare, I will advert to another way of put- 
ting the argument against infant baptism, 
which I dare say you have frequently heard. 
It is this : u Believing stands before bap- 
tism ; we must therefore believe before we 
are baptized: but infants do not believe, 
and therefore infants ought not to be bap- 
tized." 

PARISHIONER, 

Yes, I have indeed heard much stress 
laid upon this circumstance ; and I confess 

it has had some weight on mj own mind. 

> » 

MINISTER. 

Well ; see how the argument stands, and 
you will find that it as strongly concludes 
against the salvation of infants, as it does 
against their baptism. There are three 
things mentioned in that text, viz. believ- 
ing, baptizing, and being saved. If the se- 
cond ought not to take place before the 
first, ought the third to take place before 
the first ? 

PARISHIONER. 

Certainly not ; for this would be a still 
greater perversion of the order of things. 

MINISTER. 

Well, then, as salvation is the third things 
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it ought not to take place before the first) 
which is Believing : and therefore infanta, 
ought not to be saved, because they do not 
believe t 

PARISHIONER. 

The inference certainly is inevitable, if 
we admit the premises. We must there* 
fore conclude, as we did before, that the 

}>assage has no reference whatever to in- 
ante ; and that it relates to those only who 
are capable of faith, respecting whom it 
seems we are already agreed. I fancy, too, 
that I now see in what way to answer an 
objection to infant baptism, which I have, 
heard greatly insisted upon, grounded on 
our Lord's commanding his disciples to "go 
and teach all nations, baptizing them," &c. 
jt has been said that this passage, in direct* 
iog all nations to be first taught and then 
baptized, does, in fact, forbid the baptiz- 
ing of all who are not taught ; and as in- 
fants are incapable of being taught, they 
ought not to be baptized : but I perceive 
that it applies only to those who are capa- 
ble of being taught, and that such must not 
be baptized till they have been instructed ; 
and that it is exactly such a direction as 
would be given to any Christian missiona- 
ry going out from the established Church, 
who would consider it as forbidding him to 
baptize any adult, whom he had not first 
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taught (he principles of the Christian reli- 
gion ; hut as having nothing to do with the 
case of infants, whom be would treat in 
the same manner as the Church does, from 
which he went out. 

MINISTER. 

Your observation is perfectly correct ; 
and you will find various other passages of 
Scripture, which admit of no other con- 
struction : as, for instance, when the Apos- 
tle directs, that u if any will not work, 
neither shall he eat," he must mean any 
one who is capable of working ; for sure- 
ly he did not mean to assert, that either in- 
fants, or the sick, or the aged and infirm, 
who are unable to work, should be forbid- 
den to eat. 

The question, then, about infant bap- 
tism must be settled on different ground* 
. Admitting that no adult ought to be bap- 
tized before he believes, what shall we de- 
termine respecting infants ? And before I 
go to the direct evidence on this subject, I 
must attend to your second objection found- 
ed on the fact, that no instance whatever 
is recorded in Scripture of an infant being 
baptized. I think we have already agreed 
that the want of a direct example is no va- 
lid objection, if the fact of infants being 
baptized can be proved in any dther way ; 
and also that the most that ought to be ex* 

C%. 
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pected in a case of this nature is, that the 
practice we contend for, should stand upon 
as good ground as that, on which females 
are admitted to the Lord's table ; for it i» 
acknowledged that there is no instance of 
the kind recorded in Scripture, but that it 
may be fairly deduced from a variety of 
circumstances, which are to be found in 
the New Testament. 

PARISHIONER. 

To this statement I feel it impossible to 
object : only make it as apparent that an 
infant ought to be baptized, as that a fe- 
male ought to be admitted to the Lord's 
table, and I shall not have a word hereaf- 
ter to state against that practice. 

MINISTER. 

But I am disposed to turn the tables up- 
on you; and to assert, that, so far from its' 
being reasonable in our opponents even to 
expect an instance being recorded in Scrip- 
ture of the baptizing of an infant, it would 
have been purely accidental if such an in-' 
stance had been found there ; and, further, 
that if infants ought not to be baptized,our 
adversaries should tell us in what passage 
of Scripture that practice is forbidden. 

PARISHIONER. 

The controversy is certainly taking a 
turn which I did not expect ; and it ap- 



pears somewhat paradoxical to me, that 
we should be called upon to produce a pro- 
hibition of a practice, which could never 
have become a practice at all, unless it 
had been commanded. 

MINISTER. 

When do you suppose baptism was first 
practised? 

PARISHIONER. 

I should suppose when John first baptiz- 
ed in Jordan. 

. MINISTER. 

Would it not appear, then,a little strange 
that no one inquired of John what was the 
meaning of so new and uncommon a cere- 
mony ? Multitudes flocked to his baptism, 
and different individuals had various ques- 
tions to put to him, as to the proper quali- 
fication for baptism ; and the Pharisees ask, * 
if he were uot the Messiah, why he bap* 
tized ? bqt not a single word was said to 
him by way of inquiry, as to the meaning 
of this new rite. No surprise is expressed 
at the ceremony ; no conversation passes 
on the singularity of it: but multitudes 
cpnform to it, and others demand, upon 
what authority it is practised. Does not 
this clearly show that all were well ac- 
quainted with the rite, and only viewed it 
as an old custom applied to a new dispen- 
sation of religion? 
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PARISHIONER. 

It does seem somewhat singular; bu£ 
probably the common practice among the 
Jews, of washing or baptizing almost ev- 
ery thing, by way of purification, made 
them so familiar with the ceremony, as to 
occasion, no. surprise when men and women-, 
were baptized. 

MINISTER. 

Surely you are not in earnest in suppos- 
ing that there is such a resemblance be- 
tween the washing of various utensils a- 
mong the Jews, and the immersion of men 
and women in rivers by baptism, as to oc- 
casion no observation on the subject ! How- 
ever, the truth is, that baptism had been a 
common ceremony among the Jews, dur- 
ing many hundred years before the time of 
John ; and was always practised when any 
persons were converted from heathenism 
to the Jewish religion. This fact is estab- 
lished on>the authority of many of the most 
accredited Jewish writers, who could have 
no motive for ascribing to their ancient cer- 
emonies such an- institution, if it did not ex- 
ist ; and who assort that it was always cus- 
tomary, when any proselytes were made, 
for them to be circumcised, to be baptized^ 
and to offer an oblation* 



PARISHIONER. 

Granting this, I do not see what refers, 
ejice it can have to infant baptism. Have 
you any proof) that they also baptized in- 
fants ? 

minister* 
Bid the Jewish religion require, that the 
male children of those who were circum- 
cised, should undergo the same ceremony? 

PARISHIONER. 

Certainly: this is evident from the com- 
mand given to Abraham, in the 17th of 
Genesis ; and the circumcision of every 
male among the Shechemites, as recorded 
in the 34th of Genesis. 

MINISTER. 

Are we not, then, authorized in conclud- 
ing, that, as the male infants of every con- 
verted heathen were circumcised, so also, 
that they were baptized, especially as the 
constant practice, as I have just shown, was 
to circumcise, baptize, and offer an obla- 
tion ? However, this does not rest upon 
inferences : the same writers, who inform 
us of the manner of introducing proselytes; 
into the Jewish church, tell us expressly 
that the infants of such were baptized. 

PARISHIONER* 

Admitting this, I do not see what rela- 
tion it can have to the baptizing of infanta 
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in the Christian church. It may be true* 
that infants were baptized among the Jews, 
and not true, that infants should be baptiz- 
ed among Christians,. I still, therefore, 
feel the want of a Scriptural direction for 
this custom $ and t cannot help thinking, 
that if it were right to baptize them, we 
should be commanded to do so. . 

MINISTER. ! 

Suppose a proclamation were made, that 
every man should resort, on every Lord's 
day, to the public assembly of the Church; 
should you conclude that there were neith- 
er prayers, singing of psalms, nor sermons 
in that public assembly, because no mention 
was made of them in the proclamation ? 

PARISHIONER. 

Certainly not ; I should rather conclude, 
that every thing was to continue in the ser- 
vice which had been customary, because 
nothing was mentioned in the proclamation 
to the contrary. 

MINISTER. 

Very good. And when a proclamation 
is made by Jesus Christ, that his disciples 
should baptize all nations ; would you not 
infer that the same classes of persons should 
be the subjects ef baptism as always had 
been, if they were not expressly prohibit* 
$4 •■ 
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PARISHIONER. 

I am bound, by my former declaration) 
t& answer in the affirmative. 

MINISTER. 

If, therefore, infants always had been 
admitted to baptism, we must conclude that 
it was intended they should still enjoy that 
privilege, unless their case were particu- 
larly excepted. It rests, then, with our 
opponents to bring forward th$ precept 
which forbids us to baptize infants. So that 
it appears, after all that has been said a- 
£aiost the custom of our church in this res- 
pect, on the ground that we have no com- 
mand for it in the New Testament, that 
our objectors are the persons who should 
produce their interdictory precept; and 
that till they do so, we are bound to adhere 
to the universally received practice. 

PARISHIONER, 

I certainly'did not expect that the argu- 
ment would have taken this turn ; yet I do 
not see in what way the force of it can be 
avoided. Instead, therefore, of consider- 
ing the want of any direction on this sub- 
ject, as an argument against infant baptism, 
J suppose you adduce this fact as one of 
the direct evidences in support of it. 

MINISTER* 

Indeed we do ; and a proof, too, which 
it will not be possible to set aside, unless it 
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can be shown, that every thin; which has 
Jbeen said by the most ancient and accredit- 
ed writers among the Jews on this subject, 
is false ; and tb&, I presume, can never be 
done ; especially as it appears on the very 
face of the New Testament, that baptism 
was an old ceremony, applied to a new dis- 
pensation. But 1 shall now proceed to oth- 
er evidence, in support of our practice of 
baptizing infants. 

PARISHIONER. 

I am anxious to hear what you have fur- 
ther to advance ; but I must beg you to re- 
collect that we have already entered into 
a long discussion ; and I wish for an oppor- 
tunity of digesting more at ray leisure what 
you have advanced, and to come with my 
mind somewhat refreshed, by a little relax- 
ation, to the consideration of what remains 
still to be said upon this important sub* 
jeet 

MmiSTEBr. 

Whenever it shall suit your convenience 
to call upon me, you will find me ready to 
resume this discussion ; and I am not with- 
out hope, that I shall be able to adduce 
such direct proof of the right of infants to 
Christian baptism, that you will be no lon- 
ger harassed with any doubt or perplexity 
on that head. 



CONVERSATION II. 

PARISHIONER* 

t am happy, Sir, to have an opportunity 
of resuming the interesting topic which 
engaged oar conversation when I had last 
the pleasure of seeing you. I will not be 
so insincere as to tell yon, that all my dif- 
ficulties are yet removed on the subject of 
infant baptism ; but I should be wanting in 
candor, if I were not to assure you that 
your remarks have made a considerable 1 
impression on my mind, and removed many 
of those, objections which my intercourse 
with my Baptist friends had thrown in my 
way. I trust I may with great sincerity 
•ay, that not only is my mind open to con- 
viction, and ready to receive whatever 
may be supported by sufficient evidence, 
but that I feel a strong inclination towards 
the sentiafenU and practice in which I have> 
been educated ; for I am perfectly aware, 
that it is not a light thing to " cause divis- 
ions :" and that the sanctity of truth re* 
quires that we should most deliberately 
weigh evidence, before we either relin- 
quish or embrace what presents itself un« 
dor her sacred character. I am not ignor- 
ant, that my departure from the commun- 
ion of the Established Church, would oc- 
casion among my own connexions a strong 
sensation ; and I perceive already that it 
hat, in a measure, alienated our ajectiont* 
D 
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excited suspicion, and cut off that kind an<$ 
Christian sympathy, by which we were 
seme time ago so closely united. Yet still 
toy own conscience would condemn me, if 
I were not to follow my convictions. I 
greatly value the affection* and -good opin- 
ion of my friends ; but 1 know who has. 
said r u If anyr man love father or mother,, 
brother or sister, wife or husband-, more 
than me, he is not worthy of me.' 1 How* 
ever, it would, 1 presume, be equally sinful* 
to break these bonds of nature and friend- 
ship, without an absolute necessity ; and I 
do not conceive that a difference of opin- 
ion on trivial points* sfoegtd be pot in c*m* 
petition with' tKesef interesting ties: we 
must "'seek peace and>ensae it;" and we 
are commanded to " nuar&tbose who cause 
divisions, and to avoid them." But still 
there are subj^cta- of such essential impor- 
tance, that every sacrifice must be made 
to ensure them ; and' of this description* I* 
had 'lately been led to consider* baptism. 
It appeared to me, that I should be com* 
promising an ordinance of Jesus Christ) ansV 
one top,* which involves the -very profes- 
sion of our aoly religion, if I were not to 
asjvreader wiiat has been represented to 
me? &? completely annulling that ordinance^ 
a»d placing in its stead, an institution of 
man. Wifii my feelings, therefore, deci- 
dedly in favour of your sentiments, my 
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judgment and my conscience «have lately 

..driven me from your communion ;.but I am 
now, in some measure, shakate in my sen* 
timents ; and should you be as successful in 
establishing the propriety of your* prac- 
tice, as you have in invalidating that of 
your opponents, I shall feel a pleasure in 

vreturnjng to your society, qqual at least to 
tbe pain I have* undergone in beipg, for a 

. season, estranged from you. 

MINISTER. 

Believe me, my friend, I am highly grat- 
* ified by this frank statement of your feel* 
ings and sentiments ; and most fully do I 
-acquit you of all unworthy motives in pur- 
suing the course which, I will not deny, 
"has occasioned me tome uneasiness. It 
never can be an object of indifference to a 
"Christian minister, what opinions are em- 
braced by his flock, because he is fully per- 
suaded, that titer happiness not only 01 the 
[individual, but Also of a great number of 
"real Christians, is involved in the conse- 
quences. How often have whole families, 
which were on.ce united in the closest bonds 
rof affection, been divided and estranged 
from, each other, by a difference of senti- 
ment en subjects of religion, *which a sin- 
gle individual in that family has adopted, 
sometimes with a precipitancy bordering 
on levity;, and .when their rashness had 
provoked -opposition, they tare AfcoH*}* 
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themselvas persecuted for confidence sake* 
You have, f conceive, expressed the true 
Christian stfetiment, in avowing your un~ 
willingness to cause any thing like aliena- 
tion of affection between yourself and your 
friends, by taking up any sentiment hastily* 
andjby magnifying none beyond its real im- 
portance; whilst, at the same time, you 
• pay a supreme regard ta truth, by your 
readiness to sacrifice any thing rather than 
conscience and the plainly revealed will of 
God. I shall new proceed to such evidence* 
in support of infant baptism, as appears to 
me decisive on the subject $ and I am sure 
you will weigh the whole with candour 
and caution. Will you tell me, then, in 
what you conceive the difference between 
the Jewish and Christian church chiefly 
consists ? Do you suppose, that, as far as 
relates to the character and qualifications 
of their members, they are essentially dif- 
ferent? or that they correspond with each 
other in these respects, and vary only in 
regard to asternal circumstances T 

PARI8HIOKEB. 

I should suppose that the true church. 
Was always ef the same character, and dif- 
fered only in circumstantials. Abraham 
and St. Paul, David and St John, worship- 
ped God under very different forms ; but 
they were justified and accepted, I ap* 
prebend, by faith in the same Saviour, and 
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*** renewed in* the spirit of their ttWj w by 
the satnexKTtne Agent. Their character*, 
i\ should presume, were also essentially the 
eame, ha? ing Similar hopes and fears, jeys 
and sorrows* tienremnd aversions, tern- 
pern and dispositions. The spiritual nature 
of God always require* the same spiritual 
services; and though the Mosaic riles and 
-ceremonies were more mtmerous than* 
those of the Christian? religion, and God 
was worshipped with more external pomp 
and form than under, our own dispensation, 
yet 4iae ^difference was purely external, 
and nerer reached the inward frame and 
disposition of the mind. 

MINISTER. 

Should you suppose that any, whom God 
^constituted members of his church among 
the Jews, would be improper to be receiv- 
ed into his church among Christians ? 

PARISHIOKER. 

I am not sure that I -am competent 4o 
/form an opinion upon that subject. It is pos- 
sible/ I think, tbat^ne church may adnyt 
of greater latitude, as to its visible mem* 
bers, than another ; though all that are 
really accepted of God, must be essentially 
~th« same under all the forms which the 
church may undergo* There was,* I think, 
something of a more carnal character in 
the ceremonies of the Jewish than of the 
D2 
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Christian church ? but how far this may a£ 
feet the extent to which individuals may be 
admitted within the pale of the church, I 
am not prepared to say. - 1 think muck de- 
pends on the nature ef the institution by 
whicji member* an to be introduced into the 
church. Should it appear that circumcis- 
ion exacted fewer qualifications than bap- 
# tism, it seems to follow, that it afforded a 
wider scope for the admission of jnembers. 
than the latter; and as some requisites 
seem to attach to baptism, which were not 
expected in circumcision) possibly the 
Christian dispensation requires greater ex- 
actness than the Jewish, in tbjd respect 

MITOSTKH. 

But if this be the case, have you not 
pointed out an uscntial difference in the 
two churches? and, contrary to your for- 
mer statement, admitted, that some may 
be accepted of God under one dispensation^ 
who would be rejected under another? 
Surely you would not maintain, that a 
TvhoU class of individuals would be proper 
for one church, who lyight to be discarded 
from another? 

jrAM8SBI01IX&. 

I do net see why this might net be the 
case, if one dispensation were, mere spit H* 
«al than another 
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Do you mean, then, to maintain, that 
this whole class, being unfit for the purer 
older of things, must also be excluded from 
heaven 1 or that they may possibly be ad- 
mitted into the society above, while it. 
would be proper to exclude them from 
that on earth ? 

PARISHIONER. 

I certainly should revolt at a sentiment 
tike this, and yet my remark would seem 
to lead to it. But you cannot be ignorant 
that many of our Baptist friends do, ia fact, 
maintain, that circumcision, was a mere 
carnal ordinance, and baptism one of a Air 
more spiritual nature, and one which enti- 
tles the Christian to greater privileges than 
the former ; and I should be glad to know; 
what reply to make to this remark. 

MINISTER, 

The proper answer is, that the assump- 
tion is not true. I know they have at- 
tempted to show that circumcision is 
scarcely to be considered as a religious rite, 
but merely as a sign of carnal descent, a 
mark of national distinction, and a token of 
interest in the temporal blessings promised 
to Abraham. But this is a very erroneous 
representation of the fact. It was, oa the 
contrary, an institution of a^ religious nature 
and laid the person conforming to it, under 
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similar obligation* with him who is bapfi- 
«ed. What *ay the scriptures on this sub- 
ject ? Was it not " a token of the covenant 
between God and Abraham, to be a God 
unto him and to his seed ?" Was it not " a~ 
sign of the circumcision of the heart and 
spirit ?" Was it not " a seal of the righteous- 
ness of faith ? Were not peculiar spiritual 
privileges associated with it ? Were not 
the oracles of God committed to those who 
were .circumcised,; "and was not Jesus 
Christ a minister of the circumcision for 
the truth of God, to confirm the promises 
made unto the fathers T' Nay, did it not 
jay all that were circumcised under pecul- 
iar obligations ? — obligations of a nature, 
as much beyond the power of infaf ts to ful- 
fil, as those of repentance and faith, which 
baptism requires ? u Every one who was 
circumcised was a deftor to do the whole 
law.' 9 — " Circumcision profited, if a person 
kept the law ; but if he were a breaker of 
the law, his circumcision was made uncir- 
cumctsion." Hence it appears, that alt 
who werecircumcised became debtors, and 
were required to keep the law ; just as all 
who are baptized are commanded to re- 
pent and bejieve ; so that, in all respects, 
the duties and privileges of the two ordi- 
nances run parallel with each other ; and 
the very same argument that attempts to 
fthow, that children should be excluded from 
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baptism, on the ground of incapacity to 
perform its obligations, or a defect in qual- 
ification to enjoy its privileges, would also 
prove that they ought never to have been 
circumcised; and thus would directly 
chaise God with having established an or- 
dinance for the admission of infants into 
his church, w/iich confers an impossible 
obligation : an imputation, which must be 
rejected with abhorrence. It is then, I 
think, sufficiently evident, that there is no 
tuch difference between circumcision and 
baptism, as to make the former a proper 
medium for introducing infants into the 
church, and the latter an insuperable bar- 
tier to that privilege. If, therefore, chil- 
dren once were received into the church; 
it remains for those who would now ex- 
chide thajau to produce their authority for 
the prolMtion. I have shown that God 
himself baa decided the point, that they 
were once proper subjects of his king- 
dom, though the ordinance, which admit- 
ted them, was attended- with obligations as 
far beyond the power of children to fulfil, 
as any which are attached to baptism ; and 
if they are now to be shut out of that king*- 
/ dom, it remains with our opponents to show 

the cause. But I do not rest the matter 
here. I hope to a^ake it evident, that the 
Apostles and first Christians never dreamt 
^f such an exclusion ; that> so far from it* 
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jfoey considered tbe old chinch, of 
Abraham and his seed were members, at 
still existing under the new dispensation, 
with do other alterations than such as the 
new circumstances, which had arisen, ab- 
solutely required. If this point be satisfac- 
torily established, it will follow that infanta 
are still to be continued numbers of it; 
and? of course, that .they 4>ught to be bap- 
tized. 

That the church, which existed among 
{the Jews, was to be perpetuated among 
Christians, is fairly to be inferred from the 
declaration of our Lord to the Jews, thai 
." the kingdom of God should be taken from 
them, and given to a nation bringing forth 
the fruits thereof." Mait. xxi. 43. That 
" the kingdom of God," means the church, 
which had hitherto existed amonjUhe Je ws* 
will be admitted by all; that iwH church 
was to be taken frprn them, and gwoo-tp 
others, is equally self-evident Xetit, then 
be obser?ed v tbat this was a mere transfer ; 
—a taking fooni one.arid giving to another, 
the very same thing. The Jews lost what 
Jthe Gentiles gained, but no change took 
place in the thing transferred ; this contin- 
ued unaltered; nothing was added to it, 
«othiog was taken from it : if, therefore* 
the church, whilst it existed among the 
Jews, consisted of infants and adults, the 
-tame church, when transferred to the fiejv* 



flies* consisted also of infants and adults ; 
and as there can be no members of a Chris- 
tian cbarch without baptism, it inevitably 
follows, that children must be baptized. 

But it may be objected, that this conclu- 
sion is too important to be admitted on the' 
authority of a single text of scripture, un- 
less that text should declare, in plain and 
direct terms, the doctrine for which we 
contend. I will, then, allow, that, howev- 
er evident the inference may appear front 
this declaration of Jesus Cnri9t, if the point' 
t maintain were unsupported by other pas- 
sages of scripture, it would be scarcely safe 
to draw a decisive conclusion from it. But 
if other parts of the New Testament be in 
perfect unison with this, and state and il- 
lustrate the same truth in different lan-» 
guagfr and figures, then I conceive that 
the united evidence of these passages will 
be perfectly conclusive and irresistible. 
Let US', then, turn to the eleventh chapter 
of the Epistle to the Romans, and notice 
the representation which is there given of 
the transition from the Jewish to the Chris- 
tian church. Like that to which I have 
already alluded in Matthew, it speaks of 
the rejection of the Jews, and the calling 
of the Gentilesy but under a different meta- 
phor. In the former, the kingdom of God 
was to be taken from the one and given to 
Ibe other : in this, the church is represent 



ed by. a parent tree, of which the Jew*, 
then existing, were branches, bat who 
were to be broken off; and the Gentiles* 
who had hitherto been " wild by nature, 9 ' 
were to be engrafted in their stead. The 
passage runs thus : " And they also, if they 
abide not in unbelief, shall be grafted in 
again ; for God is able to gran them in 
again. For if thou wert cut out of the 
olive-tree, which is wild by nature, and 
wert grafted, contrary to nature, into a 
good olive-tree j how much more shall 
these, which be the natural branches, be 
grafted into their own olive-tree ?" (Ver. 
23, 24.) The Apostle is here evidently 
speaking of the church: the Jews had 
been members of it, as branches are parts 
of a tree ; and they had been rejected from 
this church, as branches are broken off 
from the tree. Into their place, the Gen- 
tiles were brought, as new branches are 
grafted on the parent stock; and in addi- 
tion to them, a conditional promise is made, 
that the Jews should hereafter be brought 
into the church, and again grafted into 
" the good olive-tree." Let us notice the 
state of the church, during these three suc- 
cessive changes. Some we see were taken 
out of it, and others were brought in, and 
then it consisted partly of the old members, 
and partly of the new ; but no change what* 
ever takes place in the nature of the church 
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ttself ; ii is still the old tree, with some 
branches broken off, and others grafted in ; 
at this time then, the church was still made 
np of infants and adults; and,in process of time 
more of the old branches are brokea off, 
and more new ones grafted ip, till at length 
no Jews* or only . very few, were left, and 
the Gentiles constituted the entire church : 
tost during this gradual transmutation of 
members, it is evident, that there was never 
a ftioment, when one church ceased, to ex- 
.1st, and another commenced ; but that the 
old and new members blended together, 
and thus perpetuated a church, which had . 
always consisted of infants and adults. Be- 
side this, it is said, that the Jews shall a- 
gain be grafted into their " own olive- 
tree;" that is, they shall hereafter be 
brought into exactly the same state as tfyey 
were in,, previous to their exclusion from 
the church by rejecting Christ ; and when 
grafted in, they wilt form the identical 
olive~tree,fron> which they had been- brd*- 
keo ofiV hut the old olive-tree, or the 
church* consisted of infants and adults, and, 
therefore, the. church will again consist of 
infants* and adutts, when they are brought 
again into the fold of Christ The sum of 
the whole, than, is this: the original 
church ennSMted #f infants and adults: 
when it received some additional members 
by th*,$qn*0Fston of the Gentile* la Chrhv 

E 
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tianity, it consisted, also, of infants and* *■» 
dults, and continued to do so, till all the 
Jews were excluded; and still without any 
alteration in the church ; and it thus pro- 
ceeds, with its infants and adults, till a new 
accession of members takes place from 
among the Jews, when the old branches 
being again grafted on the old stock, it as* 
somes its original form, and it still consists, 
as it always had done, of infants and adults, 
I feat you will think I have taken a great 
deal of unnecessary pains to make a self- 
evident proposition plain ; but I was desir- 
ous to have this point placed in a cleat 
fight ; and I would rather submit to the. 
charge of excessive minuteness, than leave 
any thing to the risk of being misunder^ 
stood for want of a more lengthened de- 
tail. 

PA&lS&IONEtt. 

I thank yon for this plain illustration ; to 
Wf own mind, I must acknowledge, it is 
perfectly satisfactory : nothing, I conceive* 
can be more evident, than that the church 
has all along consisted of infants add adults ; 
and, therefore, we are reduced to this di- 
lemma, that since the cburfch must be con- 
^stituted of these two classes, infants must 
be baptized, or they must be admitted as 
members without baptism ; and if the latter 
difficulty be preferred, then the ordinance 
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ofbaptism is at once annulled and the whole 
contest becomes frivolous and absurd. 

HIMSTEIU 

Your conclusion is correct But as I wish 
to place this subject in as strong a point of 
view as possible ; 1 will suppose, for a mo- 
ment, that the Christian dispensation was 
so materially altered from that of the Jews, 
as utterly to exclude infants from constitu- 
ting a part of the Christian church ; then. 
Jet me ask, what sort of feeling you suppose 
would have been excited in the minds of 
those Jews who objected entirely to Chris- 
tianity, and of those who, in embracing it ? 
still adhered to the rite of circumcision, 
*nd 4(her ceremonial observances ? To 
.have sprung from the seed of Abraham was 
considered as the highest possible privilege, 
-because they conceived that this relation- 
chip made them partakers of all the bless- 
ings promised to the patriarch. Of these 
they had always been taught that their 
^children, equally with themselves, were 
partakers; and that parent would have 
been thought both cruel and unjust to his 
offspring, who should neglect to bring his 
*&*&., at eight days old, into a condition for 
sharing those privileges by circumcision. 
Now we know that these Jews were ten*- 
-cious to a degree, sometimes superstitious; 
if not ridiculous, of every thing which had 
Aeen handed down from theic forefather** 
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They were ever contending with the A- 
postles and first Christians for setting aside 
their sacred rites; even the converted 
Jews were so eager to retain them, that St. 
Peter, in order to support his credit with 
them, made many undue concessions ; and 
St Paul himself, on more than one occa- 
sion, for the sake of peace, made -compli- 
ances^ from which he would otherwise 
hare wished to he excused. Are we, then, 
to suppose, that with their feverish jeal- 
ousy about the slightest innovation or al- 
teration in the old system, they would s* 
calmly acquiesce m the exclusion of the 
whole race of children from church mem- 
bership, which they had ever valued ea 
their chief privilege, and that on which 
every other depended, as never to make 
one murmur oo the occasion, or even to 
mention that such an exclusion had realty 
taken place t 

VABJEBRIONKU, 

This would, indeed, have been very ex- 
traordinary. 

imtlSTXR. 

That the first Christians never dreamt 
of excluding infants from their church, is 
also evident, from the fact, that multitudes 
of Jews still retained the rite of circumcis- 
ion, after they bad embraced the religion 
of Christ : and though it is true, that St* 
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Paul -made an effectual resistance to the 
introduction of this ceremony among the 
-converted Gentiles, and evidently disap- 
proved of it as practised among the, Jewish 
converts, yet, in stating his various objec- 
tions against it, he never gives the slightest 
intimation that it could not he tolerated on 
•the ground that it perpetuated the old cus- 
tom of making infants members of the 
church of God, which he most assuredly 
would have done, if the religion of Christ 
had intended to exclude them. 

But it strikes me, that the fact of infants 
being allowed to be circumcised in the 
Christian church, not only establishes their 
right to church-membership ; but furnishes 
also, a direct proof of infant baptism ; for, 
as it is agreed on all hands, that the only 
introduction to a Christian church is by 
baptism, and as the infants of converted 
Jews were recognized as having a right to 
church -membership by their circumcision, 
-so, also, they must necessarily have been 
baptized, in order to ratify and confirm 
that right in the Christian church; for 
otherwise we shall have the extraordinary 
anomaly of the Apostles themselves admit- 
ting this right, and yet refusing to confirm 
it. 

PARISHIONER. 

If this be the case (and I see not how 
the inference can be avoided), you have 
E2. 
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a&taced the very example, which li^as so 
often and so loudly been demanded, of a. 
single instance recorded in the New-Testa- 
tnent, of an infant toeing baptized. If I un- 
derstand your argument, it is this : tbfe A- 
pestles certainly did tolerate among Jewish 
•Converts the circumcising of their children ; 
and this toleration admits their rigbt to 
church-membership: but no one can be 
received into Christian church-fellow- 
ship but by baptism : therefore these Jew- 
ish infants were baptized; and if so, then 
'fell the children of Christian converts were 
also baptized. 

MINIfiTMU 

Exactly so. But' in order to see more 
clearly the force of (his reasoning, we must 
endeavour to place ourselves in the situa- 
tion of those Jews, who first embraced the 
Christian religion. There is so wide a dif- 
ference between Jews and Christians in the 
present day, that when we speak of the cot- 
version of the former, we naturally asso- 
ciate with it a total change in their religion, 
a complete abandonment of all their pres- 
ent forms and ceremdhies, and the adop- 
tion of a perfectly new system : and we 
transfer the same ideas to the conversion 
of their forefathers in the time of Christ 
and bis apostles. But this & by no means 
a correct view of what really did then take 
place. The first Jewish converts (wheth- 
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«r they wire correct or Dot in this opinion 
is another question) had no idea that they 
had any thing to" abandon, as to the nature 
and forms of their religious worship, but 
merely that they should avow their belief 
so Jesus Christ, as the true Messiah, and 
receive him as the promised Saviour of 
the world. They took it for granted that 
they already constituted the true church, 
and that Christianity was to be grafted up- 
oe it ; that theirs was the parent stock, 
and that the religion of Christ was to grow 
-out of it; that there was nothing to surrender 
but something to add ; that it was precisely 
the same religion, only under a somewhat 
different modification ; and that the transi- 
tion to what was novel 4 in the system, was 
readily made by a compliance with a rite 
with which they had always been familiar ; 
and that baptism was appointed as the ex- 
ternal badge of their new profession. 
Hence, when the Gentiles were converted 
to the faith of Christ, the Jewish Christians 
-expected that they would conform to the 
law, and adopt the entire system of Moses, 
as well as of Christ : when these expecta- 
tions were disappointed, we well know 
Jtow strongly they showed their dissatisfac- 
tion; and under what odium St. Paul lay 
ibr disclaiming, on behalf of the converted 
Gentiles, the burdensome rites of the Mo- 
saic law. That this is a comet statement, 
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bo one will deny, who for a moment ad- 
verts to the fact of the Jewish converts, as 
well as the Apostles, regularly attending on 
the temple worship, and performing, as 
usual, all their accustomed ceremonies 
Should, however, any doubt of this be 
entertained, the account which is recorded 
in the Acts (xxi. 18, fcc.) of the reception 
St Paul met with from the church at Jeru- 
salem, when he declared, "what things 
God had wrought among the Gentiles by 
his ministry," will place the affair beyond 
all controversy. " They said unto him, 
Thou seest, brother, how many thousand* 
of the Jews there are which believe, and 
they are all zealous of the law. And they 
are informed of thee that thou teachest all 
the Jews which are among the Gentiles, to 
forsake Moses, saying that they ought not to 
circumcise their children, neither to walk af- 
ter their customs." They therefore propo- 
sed an expedient, with which the Apostle 
complied, to do away this invidious impres- 
sion, and to convince the believing Jews, 
that whatever regulations the Apostle 
might adopt for the Gentiles, he left the 
customs of the Jews as he found them. 
Without entering further into a subject, 
which was a fruitful source of dispute and 
unhappiness among the primitive Chris- 
tians, for a great length of time, it is mani- 
fest that "many thousands of th* Jew* 
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ipfco believed, were zealous of the law;" 
and continued in its customs, circumcising, 
419 they hitherto had done, their children, 
and adopting Christianity as a system grow- 
ing out of, and by no means superceding 
their own. From the time of Abraham, 
they and their children constituted the true 
church ; the stream, which had issued front 
this remote source, continued to flow in 
undiminished strength: to the boundary, 
which separated Jews and Christians: 
there it met with no obstruction, but still 
pursued 'tis uniform ceurse^free and uncon- 
4racted» They and their children were 
always blended together; they had alt 
heen circumcised, they continued still to 
circumcise, and they advanced, as insepar* 
able associates into the Christian field; 
feere tbey are- required to adopt an addi- 
tional badge — to commence the followers 
of one, greater indeed than Moses, bat still 
in perfect union and concert witb,him 3 they 
must be baptized as the symbol of their at- 
tachment to their new Master, and as the 
indispensable means of obtaining the bene* 
fits he had engaged to confer. But at this 
point we are told (i should like to know the 
•chapter and verse where) that the parent 
and his child are no longer to proceed to- 
gether ; an edict has passed from the new 
leader {in what archives it is. to be found, 
*&ey do not inform us) that the parent is to 
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be admitted into the Christian fold, and his 
child to be shot out ! The stream, which 
had flowed in blessings through so many 
generations, is now to be contracted and 
deprived of more than half its strength, its 
beauty, and its glory ; for, in the fulness of 
the benevolence of the Redeemer's heart, 
he could not find room for little children ; 
and for the present, at least, they could 
have no share of his bounty ! And what 
makes the affair still more extraordinary is, 
the. parent acquiesces in this exclusion, of 
the child, whom be loves as his own life* 
and with whom he had approached to Ui* 
very edge of the fold, without the least 
misgiving that He, who had u gathered the 
lambs in his arms, and carried them in his 
bosoin," and had said, " Suffer the litile ehil* 
dren ..to come onto me, and forbid thorn 
not," would gladly receive them ; he sub* 
mits, however, to the unexpected, unnatu- 
ral and cruel exclusion, without once ope* 
ning his lips, or giving vent to the feelings 
of nature* though the same parent, on all 
Other occasions, had been captious, and 
querulous, and jealous beyond sufferance 1 
nay, to add to this accumulation of para- 
doxes, he still continues to circumcise hit 
child, as the appointed means of ensuring 
the blessing promised to the true Israel, at 
the very time he is told by his new instrao 
torfi| that children have no claim to thoso 
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privileges ! and what is as strange a* all 
the rest, they do not say one word upon 
the extraordinary anomaly; but whilst 
they take the greatest pains to set them 
right on all other points, and even incur 
their resentment for their faithfulness, they 
Suffer this glaring contradiction between 
principle and practice to continue without a 
syllable of disapprobation ! 

PARISHIONER. • 

I must acknowledge that} on the princi* 
pie of excluding children from Christian 
baptism, the facts yon have related would 
'be the, most extraordinary which the page 
of history record* ; and it would certainly 
require no common credulity to admit 
them. It appears to me, theft, that the 
** many thousands" of children who were 
circumcised by their parents* after, they 
embraced Christianity, are so many tbou* 
sands of examples of infants* that were bap- 
tised : and this point, so clearly establish- 
ed, seems to throw light oh various trans* 
ictioos recorded in the New Testament, 
Which, of themselves, perhaps, would not 
be of sufficient weight te establish the ens* 
torn of infant baptism ; and yet, when taken 
together, they sefem to form cbnstituent 
parts of one entire system. I allude par- 
ticularly to the various instances which are 
recorded, of whole families being baptized, 
when the head of them had embraced 
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Christianity ; for, though ia none of thrift 
is k expressly said, that infant! constituted 
a part of those families ; yet it would have 
Veen very singular, if there had been none 
in any of them. The account of the bap- 
tism of these households agrees exactly 
with what might have been expected to* 
be stated, on supposition that infant mem* 
bevship were continued in the Christian 
church ; and it is certainly extraordina* 
ty oft amy other supposition. As to its 
being said ia some of these cases, that 
" they believed," or " rejoiced*— thia can 
evidently allude only to those who are ca* 
pable of domg bothy and concludes nothing 1 
vespecttag iniants who could not do either. 
^The same remarks wouhf have been? 
equally suitable to families, converted to 
the Jewish religion, in which we know 
that children were included by circumcise 
ion; and no one would have supposed' that 
there were no infants in these' families,, 
merely because H was said of them that 
they believed and rejoiced. 



This is very true ; and the feet of infant 
membership being admitted, we shall see 
the* propriety of the exhortation of St, 
Peter to the Jews, who; were u pricked ia 
their hearts, and said* Men and brethren, 
what shall we do P f He. said unto them,. 
" Repent mi be baptized every one of yeuj 
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ftr tie propmt i$ mtoyo*> and to your 
drm, and to all that are afar off, even a* 
many at the Lord oar God shall call.' r 
(Acta, ii. 37—39.) As also in hi* second 
addrew to the Jews oa the cure of the lame 
man, when he says, ^ Ye are the children 
ef the prophets and of the covenant which 
God made with our fathers, saying uato A- 
braham v J» thy 9*ed shall all the nations of 
the earth be blessed/ 9 (Acts r iii. 26.) These 
passages allude to promisee made long ago 
to the patriarchs, and are almost in the very 
words to which they were originally con- 
veyed* We have only, therefore, to in- 
quire, in what sense audi expressions as 
u their seed or children," would be natu- 
rally understood by. a Jew, and this will 
fornish us with the exact sense in which 
St Peter used them* That they meant 
the posterity and future descendants of A- 
braham, there can be no doubt ; but the 
question is, whether they alluded simply 
and only to their *dult posterity,, or wheth- 
er they had also an immediate and direct 
reference to the infant descendant* of A- 
hrabam and his successors. This point 
may be easily settled, by consulting the 
passage, in which the promise was at first 
made, as recorded in>the !7th of Genesis. 
The covenant, it wilt be granted, conveyed 
the blessing ; and those who were included 
in that covenant,were intended to share init. 
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When, therefore, it is said, "I will estab- 
lish my xfcvenant between me and thee> 
and thy feed after thee in their generations 
for an everlasting covenant,to be a God un- 
to thee, and thy seed after thee,'* if we 
should immediately find, that the circum- 
cising of this "seed" relates to infants, we 
can have no hesitation in admitting, that 
the word " seed 1 ' had a direct reference to 
the children of the Jews, in the strict sense 
of the word. How then runs the covenant t 
" This is my covenant, which ye shall keep 
between hub and you, and Iky seed after 
thee : e&ery man child atoong you shall be 
circumcised ; and he that is eight days old 
shall be circumcised among you, every man 
child in your generations." (Ver. 10 — 12.) 
Observe the connexion between the word 
" seed," and the immediate command to 
circumcise every male infant, and then sajr> 
whether language could make any thing 
plainer than that, when God made the cov- 
enant with Abraham, he intended it to 
comprehend both him and his infant male 
children f and that the " seed of Abraham" 
** and the children," or male infants of 
Abraham, were words of the same import? 
When, therefore, St. Peter calls upon the 
awakened Jews, u to repent, and be bap- 
tized, and immediately subjoins, as a mo- 
tive for this duty, that " the promise is to 
them and their children^' what could they 



understand, lets, than that, as God had ori* 
finally made his covenant with Abraham 
and his seed, and had sealed it by circum- 
cising every male infant, so, new, God was 
to ratify and confirm this covenant both to 
them and to their children, on their sub- 
mitting to, the Christian institution of bap-* 
tismf v The similarity of the phrases in 
both cases (** to thee and to thy seed,**— 
4i to you and to your children,") the con- 
nexion of them with a similar institution 
(circumcision in the former case, and bap- 
tism in the tatter) and the premise attach- 
ed to both, make the passages exactly par- 
allel, and too remarkable to be overlooked, 
as well as too plain to be easily misunder- 
stood. If, therefore* there be any weight 
in this reasoning, we have a direct com- 
mand from Scripture for the baptizing of 
infants ; end thus we have arrived, at length, 
at both those authorities, which have been 
«o eagefly demanded of us— a precept and 
an txampU, for the custom handed dawn 
from the days of the Apostles, to the pres- 
ent, for baptising infants : 1 say, <* the cus- 
tom handed down from the Apostles;" tor 
I entertain a sanguine hope, that 1 shall be 
able to make this.*poipt as evident to you> 
as I trust 1 hate already made the custom 
of baptising them in the times of the Apos- 
tle. But before I enter on this part of the 
evidence m support of infant baptism.! 



ttare a few other ftfgHtftcftlrto advance 
from the New Testament, which, taken i« 
connexion with what hat beeneo fully sta- 
ted, will afford additional proof of the fact 
f wish to establish. 

w 

Though 1 am conscious that 1 tare al- 
ready engrossed an unreasonable portion 
Of your valuable time, I hare too much in- 
terest in the issue of this friendly conver- 
sation, to allow me to make the first signal 
for discontinuing it ; if, therefore, what re- 
mains to be added will not too fj»r encroach 
upon your other engagements, I shall be 
most happy to listen to what you have fur* 
ther to advance. 



I thank yon for reminding we that tk* 
lime is passing on more rapidly than I hai 
imagined ; and it will suit my couventenca. 
better to continue our discussion at another 
time. To-morrow morning, then^ if you 
please, 1 shall be happy to resume tbe#»»» 
deration* 
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CONVERSATION IS. 

MINISTER, 

I fear I have made you wait A little 
domestic affair demanded my first attention, 
and it has detained me somewhat longer 
than I had expected. 

PARISHIONER. 

I have no right to complain of any wani 
of punctuality on your part ; hut my eager 
desire to hear all you have to advance, on 
the subject which has cost me so much 
thought and uneasiness, brought me here 
sooner than I was expected. T said, " which 
has cost me so much thought /' but that ex* 
pression 1 believe must be retracted, unless 
it be limited to the attention I paid to the 
objections, which were alledged against 
the (baptism of infante, without reflecting 
on the proper answer to those objections : 
lor how i could have overlooked the very* 
obvious proofs you have adduced in favour 
of the general custom, I am now at a loss 
to understand. 

MINISTER* 

There is something exceedingly impos- 
ing in the objections you have been accus- 
tomed to hear, and an appearance of down- 
right matter of fact against the practice of 
baptising infants. When a person is asked ; 
What ? was not Jesus Christ himself bap- 
M&ady after he was grown up ? Were not 
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the disciple* of John also ado It*, when bap- 
tized ? Had not the three thousand, who « 
were converted at St Peter's first sermon, 
arrived at years of maturity ? Were not 
the eunuch, the jailor, Lydia, and others, 
all baptized on the profession of their faithi 
And where is your instance of a single in- 
fant baptized ? or, where can you find one 
word, which can justify such a practice ? 
When these, and similar questions are put 
to a person, who has never seriously turn- 
ed his thoughts to4he subject, he is struck 
with their apparent conclusiveness, and im- 
mediately suspects that he has no soKd 
ground to stand upon. 

. PARISHIONJilU 

You have, I believe, in a great measure 
explained the cause of my easy credulity. 
It certainly did appear to me so clear a 
case, that I was at a loss to account for my 
not having before adverted to what seem- 
ed so plain and self-evident. My mind, 
therefore, became almost exclusively occu- 
pied with the ideas which those remarks 
suggested ; and instead of looking around 
me for a solution of my difficulties, or ap- 
plying where I was most likely to obtain 
assistance, I surrendered my judgment and 
understanding almost without an effort. I 
now perceive that it was absolutely impos- 
sible, in the very nature of things, that a 
new religion could commence without bap- 
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tiziof adoHs; that parents themselves must 
lie converted and made Christians, before 
iheir children could be baptised ; that the 
very circumstances which *ook place at the 
£rst publication of Christianity, must always 
occur, when the Gospel is successfully io» 
Produced into any country ; that the mis- 
sionaries of the Church of England in hea- 
then countries* act exactly in the same man- 
ner as the first disciples of Jesus Christ; 
and if they were as successful in converting 
-thousands at a sermon, *s the Apostles were, 
.there would be as many instances of adult 
baptism : but as you rightly observe, there 
is no controversy whatever, on this subject : 
all are agreed upon it — though I must 
4hink, that now and then our Baptist friends 
want a little more candor on this point ; for 
lean hardly suppose, that they are igno- 
rant that all denominations of Christians 
hold with adult baptism in such cases as 
they allude to ; and if they do, it is scarce- 
ly ingenuous to represent these facts as 
supporting their practice, and directly op- 
posing ours, since, in truth, they do not 
make the least, either for or against the 
practice of baptizing infants: that custom 
stands on perfectly independent ground; 
and 1 have no hesitation in acknowledging, 
that when I reflect on the evidence you 
have already adduced in support of infant 
baptism, I am compelled to yield my full 
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assent to the correctness of the practice* 

MINISTER. 

Strong, however, as is that body of evi- 
dence! which has already been adduced, 
much more may still be added to give it 
augmented force. I know that the rebuke 
of our Lord to his disciples, for endeavour- 
ing to prevent parents from bringing their 
infant children to htm, and his consequent 
command, to " suffer littte children to come 
unto htm and to forbid them not," is thought 
by our opponents to have no relation what- 
ever to infant baptism; and certainly, if 
there were no other proof, it might not be / 
safe to rest the ordinance opon this ; but/ 
when it is considered as a link in a chain or 
independent evidence, and we see it exact- / 
Iv fall in with all the other arguments in 
favour of infant baptism, it is deserving of 
the greatest attention, and carries along 
with it strong presumptive proof, that our 
Lord himself countenanced their introduc- 
tion into his church. For what was the 
object of these parents in bringing their 
intents? was it not that they might receive 
the blessing of the Messiah ? Why did the 
disciples endeavour to keep them back ? 
was it not on the ground, that infants were 
too insignificant to attract the attention, 
and engage the time of their Master, and 
were not of such an age as to render it^ 
likely that they could receive any real sprr T * 



Mm\ beneftt Areas hha* That eftdt were 
their ideas, seejns evident from the nature 
6f Christ's rebuke; and whft is tbe fctr 
interpretation of that rebuke t Is it not* 
direct contradiction to the sentiment, that 
infants are improper subjects for constitut- 
ing a part of tfre Christian -church t JDoet 
.not the Saviour declar*,that,sofar from thift 
being the case, the kingdom of heaven itself 
>is constituted of characters of such guileless 
and childlike simplicity ? Boea not the very 
act, of taking them iahis arms, (which h* 
would net have done,, bad they passed the 
t age of infancy) patting 4us hands upo» 
\them and blessing them, indicate that they 
are ebjecjts of his tenderest afiectien, capa- 
ble of his spiritual blessings, «nd that he 
^tended they should always be consider* 
-ed as constituting an Important part of his 
/flock and his church? Wh^can^oaten>* 
folate this act of kindness and-cendescen- 
sion in the good Shepherd, without calling 
to mind tike delightful representation given* 
of his character by the Prophet— u He 
-shall gather the lambs in his awns, and carry 
them in his besanxf How directly of a 
4>iece with tbi* tenderness, was his *olema 
injunction to $t. Peter, " Feed my lambs P 
tflow any one /can carefully contemplate 
this interesting historical fact, and believe 
4hat it was the intention of the Christian/ 
^Sispensation, tn deprive infants of tbek 
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right to church-membership, I am utterly 
at a loss to imagine. It appears, on the 
contrary, to me, to be a direct confirmation, 
Of their original privileges ;. and an answer 
by anticipation, to all the objections, that 
would afterwards be raised against their 
admission into the Christian church. ' 

E&RJCSHIUNXIU 

I folly accord with, you ; for, though t 
hare often heard the argument in support 
of infant baptism deduced from this piece 
of history, mentioned as an indication of 
the barrenness of evidence on your side 
the question;" yet, taken in connexion with 
dther proofs, it certainly does seem to car- 
ry almost irresistible force? tor admitting 
that the fact of Christ's- blessing these in* 
Hints, does not appear to have any direct 
reference to baptism, yet all the circum- 
stances of the case, together with the 
terms in which he pronounced his benedic- 
tion, and his reproof of those who would* 
have deprived them of it, seem to obviate 
every difficulty on the score of the qualifi- 
cation of infants for this rite, and to declare 
the gracious purpose of the Redeemer*, 
that such should be admitted to every priv- 
ilege he meant to confer on his church. 
» 

MINISTER. 

Let us view this question in another 
ljght \ t and 9 for the sake of argument, sup* 
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jpose that the Gospel dispensation excludes 
infants from church-membership : in this 
case, all the children of Christian parents 
will be placed without the pale of the 
church : what will be the first and most ar- 
dent wish of parents for their children I 

PABiSHtoftXft* 

Undoubtedly, that they may be made 
partakers of the blessings of the Gospel. 
Having themselves enjoyed these invalua- 
ble privileges, they will be desirous that 
their children, at a proper age, may also 
ffcrtake of them* and being convinced that 
" there is no other name given under hea- 
ven* whereby men can be *aved>" they will 
ever be stirring up their offspring to seek 
for an. interest in the benefits of Christ's 
salvation, and praying that God would 
qualify, and dispose them to enter, by bap- 
tism, into the Christian church. . 

The Apostles of Jesus Christ also, desir- 
ous of perpetuating Christianity by an ae- 
eession of fresh members from the families 
of those who had embraced the Gospel, 
might naturally be expected to take every 
opportunity of turning the attention of 
young persons to the interesting subject of 
baptism, as that ordinance by which they 
were to enter into the visible church, apd 
become " a seed to serve God," when their 
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fathers should be sleeping i» the ctosfc 

PARI»«IONUL. 

Undoubtedly : for these would constitute- 
the hope of the ibck; and; a wise as weH 
as tender shepherd weald ever extend to 
them his most watchful and anxious atten* 
tion: whoever might be neglected,. these 
would be ever uppermost in bis thoughts r 
end would experience bis constant care, . 



Tou would also expect to fiad a class of 
individuals,, especially after a Christian, 
church had been planted for some time (Is 
must have been the ease when St. Paul, in. 
the decline of life, wrote to Timothy and 
Titus) who would be candidates for the or- 
dinance of baptism* and be placed on their 
trial for admission into the church. 

Such is the case at* the present day in 
Baptist churches ; and f have occasion, tcr 
know, that no individual* are thought to 
require so much attention from the minister 
of these churches t as those who are pre* 
paring for this solemn ceremony. 

T suppose Ke takes every opportunity of 
talking with them on the subject, explain* 
ing its nature, confirming them in their 
principles, and encouraging them to pei* 
severe. 
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PARISHIONER. 

Certainly ; and in doing 80, I conceive 
lie acts with the greatest propriety. The 
case demands peculiar attention. 

MINISTER. 

The Apostles, also, I should imagine, 
would be equally urgent in their addresses 
to the several churches, on the same inter- 
esting topics. 

PARISHIONER. 

So I should think. 

MINISTER. 

Will you point me to any passage in any 
of their addresses recorded in the Acts 
(that to the church of Ephesus, for in- 
stance) or in their Epistles (such as those 
' to Timothy or Titus, in which, if the sub- 
ject were adverted to at all, it would be 
sure to be mentioned) where any such no- 
tice is taken of this class of individuals ? 

PARISHIONER. 

I do not immediately recollect any ; but 
your acquaintance with the New Testa- 
ment will enable you to point them out, if 
there be any. 

MINISTER. 

I may then assure you that there is no 
passage whatever, in which the least allu- 
sion is made to any thing of the kind. No 

G 
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attention, in this respect, is paid to this* 
hope of the flock. Parents are never re 
ininded to admonish their children on this 
subject, nor young* persons themselves ur- 
ged to a due preparation for it : no obser- 
vation, either directly, or indirectly, ever 
•scapes the tongue or pen of any of the 
Apostles upon it, though* he addresses all 
classes and ages, old men and young men, 
old women and young women, parents and 
children, husbands and wives, masters and 
servants, kings and subjects ; and descends 
to the most minute duties of each. How is 
this to he accounted for ? 

* PARISHIONER. 

In na way, but on the supposition that 
i there is no such class of individuals. 

MINISTER. 

The fact then is, that these had already 
been baptized in their infancy. 

.PARISHIONER. 

The conclusion seems inevitable. 

MINISTER. 

Let us take another view of the subject. 
To whom are the Epistles - in the New 
Testament addressed ? 

PARISHIONER. 

To Christian churches, and a few, to 
^private individuals. 
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minister; 
To Christian churches, you say : then all 
that are addressed in those Epistles,* belong 
to Christian churches. 

PARISHIONER. 

It is natural to suppose so. 

MINISTER. 

Are children ever addressed in these 
Epistles ? 

PARISHIONER. 

You have already shown that they are ; 
and I anticipate your conclusion, that they 
must have been baptized : but might not 
those be called children, who have arrived 
at sufficient age to be admitted into the 
Christian church, on a profession of their, 
faith? 

MINISTER. 

Yes; but these are children of so tender 
an age, that they have not yet received 
their first rudiments of knowledge ; for their 
parents are exhorted to " bring them up in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord;" 

PARISHIONER. 

Your argument, then, is this : if children 
are enumerated among the various classes, 
to whom the Epistles are addressed, as 
'constituting the church of Christ, they 
must be members of it-, and • if mem* 
bers, they must have been baptized in their 
anfancv. 
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MINISTER. 

Exactly so. The subject admits of an- 
other illustration. Can any person be 
strictly said to be " in the Lord," who are 
not admitted by baptism into his church ? 

PARISHIONER. 

I should think not ; but before I conclude 
with certainty, I should wish to know how 
that term is usually applied. 

MINISTER. 

It is applied invariably to those who are 
fnembers of Christ's church : for instance, 
when St. Paul would distinguish the Chris- 
tian family of Narcissus, he speaks of them 
as being "in the Lord" (Rom. xvi. 11) ; 
and when he describes the character of 
Onesimus, as converted to the faith of the 
Gospel, he represents him as "in the 
Lord" (Philem. 16.) Are we not, then, to 
understand, that when children are exhort- 
ed to w obey their parents in the Lord," 
they are members of the church of Christ ? 
for, how could they " obey their parents 
in the Lord," if they were not " in the 
Lord ?" and how could they be u in the 
Lord," if they were not admitted into his 
church by baptism? 

PARISHIONER. 

I have sometimes heard the expression* 
of the Apostle, " Else were your children 
unclean, but now are they holy" (1 Cor. 
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vfii. 14) adduced as an argument in favor 
of infant baptism. Do you consider this 
passage as having anj relation to the sub- 
ject? . . 

MINISTER. * J 

Before I answer this question, let me 
ask you another. What do you suppose 
-the Apostle means, by the expressions, 
" unclean" and " holy ?" 

PARISHIONER. 

They have no allusion, I conceive, to 

'the children epoken of, as being born in a 

(-state of legitimacy or otherwise, as their 

parents are represented as being joined m 

marriage; nor to any inherent impurity, or 

"holiness ; because, in this respect, the cbil- 

-dren of Christian parents are in the same 

condition as other infants, all being alike 

contaminated by the original transgression ; 

and, therefore, 1 should suppose, that to be 

" unclean," signifies to be born of parents, 

who were not interested in the covenant, 

'which God has made with man in Christ 

Jesus ; just as the Gentiles were represen- 

" ted in the vision of St Peter, by '^unclean" 

animals; and agreeably to the common 

language of the Jews, when speaking of 

these, who did not belong to their chnrch 

and people. To be "holy," therefore, 

jfleems to mean, to be born of parents, who 

:*re visible members of God's church and 

G % 
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people : and the argument of the Apostle 
appears to proceed on that supposition. 
But still I do not see that this has any rela- 
tion to Christian baptism ; for the Apostle 
speaks of what these children were by 
birth and not by baptism. 

minister* 
True: bat when the seed of Abraham 
are said to be a " holy seed," and that of 
the Gentiles to be " unholy," or a unclean," 
what do you conceive to be pointed out ? 
Js it not, that the former were in that ex- 
ternal condition, by birth, which entitled 
them to be admitted into the visible church 
"by circumcision ? and that the latter were 
excluded from that privilege ? for, " the 
promise was to Abraham and his seed ;" 
and this seed became personally interest* 
ed in this corenant by circumcision. 

PARISHIONER. 

This appears self-evident. 

MINISTER. 

Are we not, then, to conclude from the 
flame expressions, when applied to the 
Christian covenant, that the children of 
Relieving parents were placed in exactly 
.the same external relation to the visible 
church, as the seed of Abraham had been, 
and that they were made actual partakers 
of its privileges by bapttsin t as the former 
were by cj rcumcjsion I 
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The conclusion cannot well be denied 
and therefore I understand, that though 
this passage does not immediately relate, 
to baptism, it points out the relative situa- 
tion of infants, born of heathen or Chris- 
tian parents; and shows, that the latter 
were entitled, in virtue of their descent 
from those, who were in visible union 
with the church of Christ, to the same 
privileges as their parents, which could be 
enjoyed in no other way than by baptism ; 
and that, therefore, infants ought to be 
baptized. 

MINISTER. 

Exactly so ; and the passage furnishes 
an additional evidence of the propriety of 
the practice for which I contend. 

From these arguments, therefore, and 
ethers of a similar nature, draws from inci- 
dental expressions in the New Testament, 
we arrive at the same conclusion, that in- 
fants were always admitted into the Chris- 
tian church by baptism ; and it appears to 
me that this is proved by such a variety of 
clear and independent proofs and deduc- 
tions, that if we may not come to a decided 
conclusion upon this point, it may be doubt- 
ed r whether we should be authorized to 
believe any one single Act recorded in the 
JNew Testam«nt% 
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PARISHIONER. 

The body of evidence is, indeed, very 
strong ; and you will have long ago per-; 
ceived, that all doubts are completely re-, 
moved from my mind. It would, however, 
add greatly to my satisfaction, if you could 
inform me what has been the general prac- 
tice of the church of Christ from the time 
of the Apostles ; for, though no one would ' 
be more reluctant than myself, to ground 
the belief of any doctrine or fact, on its 
having been generally admitted by Chris- 
tians of all ages, independent of scriptural 
authority ; yet, when any disputed point 
has been nearly settled by the authority of 
the* word of God, it certaifily adds greatly 
to the probability, that such decision is 
correct, when the same thing is shown to 
have been admitted by Christians of all 
ages and denominations. 

MINISTER. 

I agree with you. But before we enter 
into this wide field, I will ask you a ques- 
tion or two. Suppose, in the writings of 
the first Christians, you should meet with 
accounts of the baptizing of adults, what 
conclusion would you draw from the fact ? 

PARISHIONER. 

< If it appeared that these had descended 
from Christian parents, i should consider 
them as proofs of the existence, at that 
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time, of what are now called Baptists ; and 
if they were mentioned not as exceptions 
to the general rule, but as occurring ia 
the regular course of things, I should ac- 
count them as direct evidence against the 
baptizing of infants : but if they were in* 
troduced as examples of the spreading of 
the Gospel among heathens, they would 
then be no proof either for or against the 
practice of modern Baptists, because the 
Church of England and other denomina- 
tions of Christians,' who baptize infants, 
tpould have also baptized the same adults.. 

MINISTER. 

It should seem, then, that if thousands of 
examples of grown up persons being bap- 
tized, were on record, they could not be 
adduced as evidence in this cause, unless 
under the circumstances you mention ; and 
are no more in point, than the multitudes, 
who were baptized by John and St. Peter, 
which we have already seen have noth- 
ing to do with the present controversy. 

Now, supposing the baptizing of the in- 
fants of Christian parents to have been the 
general practice among the primitive 
Christians, should you expect to find fre- 
quent mention ot this fact in their wri- 
tings? 

PARISHIONER. 

Certainly not : since there couWbene 
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motive for recording what was of every 
day's occurrence, any more than there 
would he to transmit to posterity, in the 
annals of the Church of England, an ac- 
count of those who are baptized into that 
church. If any notice occur, it must be 
purely incidental, or brought forward, in 
explaining or vindicating the rites of the 
Christian church to those, who were stran- 
gers or enemies to it. 

MINISTER. 

The prevalence of the practice, then, 
might be fairly presumed, from the com- 
parative^ silence with which it should be 
passed over, unless it can be shown, by- 
other modes of reasoning, that it never ex* 
isted : and on supposition of the practice, 
all we can expect to meet with in proof of 
it, must be accidental. 
. Now, what conclusion would you draw 
from a single well authenticated instance 
of infant baptism, in the earliest ages, if it 
passed without exciting any opposition or 
remark from other writers of the same, 
age? 

PARISHIONER. 

I should consider it as a direct proof of 
the general practice ; and as constituting 
that sort of evidence which, of all others,' 
is most conclusive and satisfactory: be- 
lause, whatever occurs in this incidental 
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way, could never hare been introduced 
trith an intention to deceive ; and if it had 
been false, it must have immediately ex- 
cited a host of adversaries, who would 
have either contradicted the fact, or shown 
that it was an innovation. 

MINISTER. 

It seems, then, that ten thousand instan- 
ces of adult baptism, unless under particu- 
lar circumstances, would be no evidence 
against the custom of baptizing infants ; 
whilst a single one of the latter, occurring 
as we have supposed, would establish the 
general prevalence of it. This should be 
kept in mind, in our future discussions of 
the evidence to be adduced from the fa- 
thers on that point. 

It is acknowledged on all hands, that the 
-practice, for, which I contend, is of great 
.antiquity, and that it has been almost uni- 
versal from the second or third century 
down to the present period : now, on the 
supposition that it is an innovation, it must 
have had a beginning,, after the first pro- 
pagation of Christianity, very near the 
times when the church existed in its great- 
est purity. It is reasonable, then, to con- 
clude, that so great and essential a change 
m the very constitution of the church 
could not have taken place without ex> 
citing some notice and opposition: 
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PARISHIONER. 

This, I conceive, is self-evident. The - 
period mast have been peculiarly marked, 
in which so great a revolution took place. 

MINISTER. 

Suppose the whole of Christendom were 
now in the uniform habit of baptizing none 
but adults ; and an individual should come 
forward, and assert, that this universal 
consent of Christians of all denominations 
is founded in error, and should immediately 
begin to insist on the right of infants to 
Christian baptism ; would such a senti- 
ment gain immediate credit, and silence all 
objections ? 

PARISHIONER. 

I should think not. If it did, it would be 
very unlike any thing that has hitherto oc- 
curred in the Christian world. On the 
contrary, the opinion would be either treat- 
ed with silent contempt, as the reverie of a 
madman; or, if it produced any interest at 
all, it would stir up a host of antagonists ; 
and every man, who had a voice to speak, 
or a pen to write, would place himself in 
array against it. 

MINISTER. 

If the time f of introducing this sentiment 
bordered on the period when the first dis- 
ciples of Jesus Christ lived and preached, 
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would thfe difficulty of giving it currency be 
greater or less, than at the present day ? 

PARISHIONER. 

I conceive it would he infinitely greater, 
because the advocate of such an innovation 
would be immediately met by every Chris- 
tian, who was familiarly acquainted with 
the practice of the church in the days of 
the Apostles, and would be able to give a 
flat contradiction to the statement, that it 
had been their practice to baptize infants, 
or to the doctrine, that children had a right 
to that privilege ; because, as the Apostles 
had never acknowledged that right, it 
could not possibly exist. 

MINISTER. 

Tou think, then, that it would have been 
absolutely impossible, in the very nature of 
things, that an error like this could have 
crept in, near the times of the Apostles | 
and if it crept in at any time, it must have 
produced a great deal of controversy, and 
divisions without end. 

PARISHIONER. 

Cbmmon sense certainly demands thia 
concession. I can only suppose it possible, 
that such an error could have been intro- 
duced, without disputation, on the ground 
of Christianity being every where forgot- 
ten for a considerable season, and that af- 
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ter a while it was revived, and the error 
grafted upon it, when every one was ignor- 
ant of its true nature, and the qualities it 
required in the members of a Christian 
church. Might not, however, the subject 
have excited the strongest sensations at the 
time, and have involved the whole Chris- 
tian church in a warm contest on the oc- 
casion, and the history of that contrrovesy 
now be lost ? 

MINISTER. 

Is the history of other controversies al- 
so lost ? Is there a single period, during the 
three or four first centuries, which had not 
its peculiar heresies, and innumerable dis- 
putes upon them ? and have not very co- 
pious accounts of all these been handed 
down to posterity ? Now, are we to sup- 
pose, that heretical doctrines, which were 
maintained by private individuals, and 
. which were frequently limited in their ef- 
fects to particular districts, should have 
found their way into all the histories of 
those early times, and that the innovation 
of infant baptism, which went to the com- 
'plete overthrow of the practice, not only 
of one church, but of every church in 
Christendom, and which actually accom- 
plished that overthrow, should never have 
found its way into one single author ; or 
.that it should be blotted out by the mutual 
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consent of all ecclesiastical historians, and 
of all writers on Christianity, from the doc- 
uments which contain a minute account of 
all other heresies and innovations ? 

PARISHIONER. 

This is too extravagant a supposition for 
any one to mate : but, after all, is it real-* 
ly a fact, that no account is handed down of 
the period when, and the manner in which, 
this practice was first introduced? 

MINISTER. 

Most assuredly it is a fact ; and a fact so 
certain, that no one, 1 believe, has even 
attempted to fix the time when, what is 
now considered an innovation in baptism, 
was first introduced : yet they require us 
to believe, that the first and purest age of 
Christianity universally excluded infants 
from baptism, but that afterwards, some 
time or other, nobody knows when, by 
«ome person or other, nobody knows who, 
a thorough -change in the system of making 
-church-members took place, and that the 
whole Christian world, with scarcely any 
exceptions, immediately acquiesced in that 
change ; and even the few, if there were 
any, who retained the former practice, 
never wrote one word to counteract the. 
dangerous innovation, though all parties in 
the Christian church were eagle-eyed in 
detecting other heresies, and wrote vol* 
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nine after volume in exposing and refitting 
them. 

PARISHIONER. 

This if, indeed, too marvellous to be be- 
lieved. But still you have not met the 
supposition by which the fact might be ac- 
counted for, on the ground of the Christian 
religion being totally forgotten for a peri- 
od, and then revived. And this suppposi- 
t ion, is the more plausible, as I have un- 
derstood there once was an age of pecu- 
liar darkness, when, for many years, 
scarcely more than the forms of religion, 
were any where observed. 

MINISTER. 

There has been such a period, and it 
was called emphatically enough, the dark 
age ; and if we had no documents to show 
that infant baptism was practised before 
that time, there might be some ground for 
the supposition you have made. 1 will, 
therefore, mention a few facts, which will 
put this matter to rest, and prove, that in- 
fant baptism was practised long before the 
dark ages commenced : and it must be 
kept in mind, that it is the circumstance of 
infant baptism being practised at all, with- 
out any thing being brought forward in op- 
position to it, that we call upon our oppo* 
nents to explain. Accounts without end 
are handed down to us of other innova- 
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{kms, in doctrine or practice, but none 
whatever is given of this : from which we' 
conclude that this never was considered an 
Innovation ; that is, it was always practised 
in the first and purest ages of the church. 

The dark ages, then, commenced about 
the latter end of the sixth century ; and if 
file baptizing of infants can be shown to 
have existed previous to this period, the 
argument will be complete. Before I 
touch upon this point, I would just pre- 
ttise, that much disputation has lately ta- 
ken place on the question, whether regen- 
eration and baptism are synonimous 
terms. I shall not enter upon that discus- 
lion. Every thing that I wish to have ad- 
mitted is this, that all whom the ancient fa- 
thers speak of as being' regenerated, were 
proper subjects of baptism, and, of course, 
were in due time baptized. 

PARISHIONER. 

I should think that this admission 'must 
be made on all hands ; for the grand rea- 
son which is generally assigned for the 
non-baptizing of infants is, that they can 
give no evidence of regeneration, and, 
therefore, are improper objects for bap- 
tism. 

MINISTER. 

Justin Martyr wrote about forty years 
after the Apostles ; and he informs us, that 
H2 
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there were many among them, of both 
sexes, who were then seventy or eighty 
year3 of age, who had been made disciple* 
of Chriftt when they were infants ; a&4 
that must have been by baptism : and if so, 
they must have been baptized in the days 
of the Apostles. 

Irejusbs, who flourished between thirty 
and forty years after Justin Martyr, and he* 
tween sixty and seventy after the Apostles* 
makes use of the following remarkable anS 
decisive expressions : " He (Jesus Chrieft 
came to save all persons by himself ; all, I 
aay, who are regenerated by him unto Go^ 
infants, and little ones, and children, an! 
young men, and old men." This passage 
is too plain to need any comment : the 
particular specification of every stage of 
life, from infancy to old age, renders it 
impossible not to see, that, whatever may 
be intended by regeneration, infants are ca- 
pable of partaking of it, and, therefore, are 
the proper subjects of baptism : and if re- 
generation here be only another word for 
baptism, as indeed I conceive it really is, 
then we have the testimony of one of the 
fathers, who lived very near the times of 
the Apostles, that it was the custom of the 
church to baptize infants. 

Orioen, who lived about one hundred 
years, after the Apostles, says, « Infants are 
baptized for the remission of sins ; and if it 
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be asked, what sins, or at what time they 
sinned, our answer is, no one is free from 
pollution, though bis life should be frat of 
the length of one day upon the earth." 
In this passage, we have a plain declara- 
tion, that it was the practice of the primi- 
tiye church to baptise infants, and the Ye* 
ry reason assigned, on which that custom 
was founded, applies to every child born 
iato the world, aad is equally extensive 
with human nature itself. 

After these direct evidences of the fact, 
for which we are contending, it might seem 
weecessary to adduce any further author- 
ities, particularly as we have seen that a 
single and allowed instance would be suffi- 
cient to establish our position, if no direct 
evidence can be brought against it. But 1 
cannot dismiss this topic, without giving 
you the solemn decision of sixty-six bish- 
ops, who were convened for the very pur- 
pose of deliberating upon a scruple, which 
aad arisen in the mind of one individual on 
the score of baptizing infants. It appears, 
that about a hundred and fifty years after 
tiie times of the Apostles, one Fidus, an 
African bishop, had some doubts whether 
children ought to be baptized before the 
eighth day, in order that the Christian or- 
dinance might more correctly correspond 
with that of Abraham about circumcision. 
Otprian, bishop of Carthage, therefore, 
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held a convocation of bishops, for the pur- 
pose of settling this question. At this sy- 
nod, sixty-six bishops assembled, and they 
came to an unanimous conclusion, that 
children were eligible to baptism, from the 
first day of their birth. Now it should be 
• noticed, on this decisive historical fact, that 
there was no controversy at all, whether 
infants should be baptized ; this was agreed 
on all hands ; it was simply, whether the 
rite should be performed earlier than the 
eighth day ; and this question was deter- 
mined against the objector. If, therefore, 
the baptizing of infants had been an error, 
it must have been of longstanding-"— so long, 
that it had found its way into the districts 
of at least sixty- six bishops, and was now 
established beyond the reach of controver- 
sy. But whoever has made the least re- 
mark on the progress of error, will be 
convinced that it will require a very long 
period indeed, before it could gain such 
firm hold of the church, as to be universal- 
ly admitted, and to silence all opposition. 
We shall, therefore, be brought to the ab- 
solute necessity, if we suppose the baptwm 
of infants to be an innovation, to fix that 
innovation on the very first and purest ages 
of the Christian church, and that too, with- 
out being able to find one word of contro- 
versy upon this subject V 
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PARISHIONER. 

This is too absurd to be for one moment 
admitted ; and the chain of evidence in sup- 
port of infant baptism, from the practice 
of the primitive church, I should consider 
complete in all its parts, if I did not at this 
moment recollect to have heard, that there 
was, at least, one of the earlj fathers, who 
*!id really object against the baptizing of 
infants. I think I have heard that Tertul- 
sliajs contended against the custom ; but 
you will be better able than myself to state 
the affair correctly. 

MINISTER. 

You are right as to the general fact, 
though the particulars relating to it, afford 
one of the strongest confirmations of the 
practice 1 am contending for. This father 
-entertained some very strange ideas on va- 
rious subjects of divinity ; he asserted that 
a famous heretic of the name of Montanus, 
was the Comforter, or the Holy Ghost, 
whom our Lord had promised to send ; and 
he held many singular notions on other sub. 
jects, particularly on baptism, advising* 
contrary to the universal custom, not only 
to delay the baptizing of infants, but also 
to defer the ordinance in all cases, till thev 
■arrived at that period of life, when it might 
be supposed there would be few or no 
temptations to sin, and when the strength 
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of corruption would be so reduced by age, 
that it might be fairly presumed the indi- 
vidual was placed beyond the the reach of 
danger; and this sentiment was adopted by 
various of his followers, and at different 
periods of the church was again revived. 
But you perceive that this was one of the 
first efforts that was made to set aside in- 
fant baptism, and to change what was ad- 
mitted to be the constant practice of the 
church ; for if it had not been the custom 
to baptize infants, why did Tertuluan, 
about the hundredth year after the Apos- 
tles, attempt to dissuade them from the 
practice ? His objection, therefore, incon- 
trovertibly establishes that practice, for 
there would have been no room for the one> 
without the other. Then, again, observe* 
the principle on which he grounds his ob- 
jection. It was not, that infant baptism 
was an innovation, perfectly unknown in. 
the first and purest age of the church, 
which he most assuredly would have shown, 
if it had been an innovation ; and this argu- 
ment would have been so direct and so de- 
cisive as to have overthrown the contrary 
system, without the necessity of having re- 
course to any other — he says not, howev- 
er, one word about this ; but contends that 
infants could have no sins to wash away, 
that sins after baptism were peculiarly 
dangerous, and that it should be performed 
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at a period when farther sinning became 
almost impossible : now, by leaving out 
the very argument by which alone the 
least plausibility conld be given to his sen- 
timents, he has tacitly acknowledged that 
no such argument could be adduced, and 
therefore his testimony is most decisive in 
support of the practice which I have been 
so long advocating. 

Before 1 dismiss the argument for infant 
baptism, derived from the practice of the 
church in the three first centuries, I must 
not omit to inform you, that it is not in the 
power of our adversaries to produce one 
single instance of adult baptism*, during 

* A passage from Justin Martyr (pp. 93, 94, 
Paris edition,) in which he mentions the man- 
ner in which converts to Christianity are bap- 
tized, is generally quoted by Baptist writers, as 
being decisive on their side the question. But 
in what way this proves any thing against in- 
fant baptism, it is difficult to conceive. It has 
never been denied that adults were baptized, 
when brought over to the Christian faith : so 
far from it, this is the universal practice of all 
Christians, and the Church of England has a 
distinct service for the purpose. This passage, 
on which so much stress has been laid, loses all 
its force, and is completely neutralized, the mo- 
ment we place ourselves in the circumstances 
of Justin Martyr.- JFe live in the midst of a 
people professing the Christian religion ; he 
lived in the midst of heathens. Adult baptism 
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the whole of that period, which wonldnot 
also have taken place, according to the es- 

> • i , ■ i ■- i i i . i ■ .... ■ i i i ^m.m 

rarely occurs among us, because few become 
converts to the Ghristian religion. In his time 
they were common, because the church was ia 
a great degree constituted of such proselytes^ 
In making his apolegy, therefore, to a heathen 
Emperor, it was necessary for him to state in 
what respects the Christian religion differed 1 
from heathenism, and in what manner convert* 
from idolatry were admitted into the Christian 
church ; and that his account relates otdy to- 
such converts, is obvious from another part of 
this same Apology, where he states, that tc there 
were many men and women among them of the 
age of sixty and seventy r who from their chUd- 
kood had been discipled to Christ, and who had 
continued uncorrupt ;" alluding, no doubt, to* 
the command of our Lord, to " disciple," or 
to take under Christian government and tuition* 
all nations, baptizing them, &c. ; and this we 
conceive to be a strong evidence of the prac- 
tice, in Justin's time, of baptizing infants. It 
must again and again be observed, that ten. 
thousand instances of adult baptism would be 
nothing* to the purpose in the present contro- 
versy, unless they can be shown to be- directly 
opposed to infant baptism, and such as would not 
have occurred in the ordinary course of things, 
among ourselves,, if placed in similar circum- 
stances. Let the reader imagine himself * 
missionary, from the Church of England, or any 
ether denomination of Christians, in a heathen 
country, and the whole deception about adult 
baptym in the first propagation of Christianity 
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under the same circumstances ; if we except 
such instances as would arise among the fol- 
lowers of Tertullian, who did not defer bap- 
tism on the ground of its being inconsistent 
with the custom of the Apostolic churchy 
but on principles which our Baptist oppo- 
nents would be a» unwilling as ourselves to 
admit. Let this fact be observed. Had 
there been ten thousand instances of adult 
baptism, such as are recorded either in the 
New Testament or in the early ages of 
Christianity, every one of them would have 
occurred in our Church, under the same 
circumstances, and therefore they prove 
nothing at all in the present controversy ; 
whilst every instance of infant baptism in. 
these times, is a demonstrative proof that 
this was the general practice of the 
Church. 

PARISHIONER. 

I sincerely thank you for the trouble you 
have taken in removing my difficulties. 

will vanish in a moment As the above pas- 
sage is generally selected, as the sheet-anchor 
of our opponents for the antiquity of their cus- 
tom, we may fairly eonclude, that it is the 
strongest they can adduce ; tt and as this has noth- 
ing to do with the subject, it is right to conclude 
that the first ages of Christianity afford them no 
ground to stand upoxu 
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Nothing now remains on the subject of bap* 
tizing infants which leaves the least doubt 
on my mind. Yon have, I conceive, clear- 
ly answered the objections which have 
been brought by my Baptist friends against 
that practice ; and you have, with equal 
success, established the right of infants to 
that ordinance. You have satisfactorily 
shown, that baptism was a common rite, 
in the time of our Saviour ; that the Jews 
had always practised it, when proselytes 
were made to the Jewish church ; that in 
this oase it was as much the custom to bap- 
tize as te circumcise infants ; that when 
this ceremony was applied to a new sub- 
ject, if any alteration were to take place 
as to the individuals who were to partake 
of it, it would have been noticed ; and as 
no alteration was made, it is fair to con- 
clude, that none was intended : hence it is 
not for our Baptist friends to demand either 
precept or example for the practice, but 
themselves to prove that it ought to be 
discontinued in the Christian dispensation. 
You have also shewed, that the first Chris- 
tians had no conception that this ordinance 
was to be discontinued, from the senti- 
ments they entertained on the nature of 
the Christian church, which they consid- 
ered to be precisely the same in essence, 
though changed in modes and circumstan- 
ces, as that of the Jews, inasmuch as Christ 
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himself speaks of it as being simply trans- 
ferred from the Jews to the Gentiles, and 
St. Paul compares it to a parent stock, 
from which some branches (the Jewish na- 
tion) had been broken off, and into which 
some others (the Gentiles) had been en- 
grafted, and that the Jews themselves 
would also again be grafted into their old 
stock ; from which it appears, that the 
church continued invariably the same, 
though the national character of it was 
changed ; and as the ancient church con- 
sisted of infants and adults, so the Christian 
church also consisted of infants and adults. 
You have shown, too, that we have the 
strongest concurring evidence that this is a 
correct statement, from the perfect silence 
as to all objections among the Jewish con- 
verts to Christianity, on the ground that 
their infants were excluded from the 
church, contrary to the universal custom 
from the time of Abraham to their own, 
whilst the same individuals were suspicious 
of the slightest innovation, and disposed to 
contend for the minutest ceremony of the 
Mosaic institution ; and that, in point of 
fact, thousands of children were actually 
circumcised in the Christian church, without 
the least opposition from any of the Apos- 
tles, on the principle that this would be 
establishing their right to become members 
of the Christian church, though they did 
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object to circumcision, with regard to the 
Gentiles, on other and altogether indepen- 
dent ground ; and, therefore, it is almost 
demonstrable that these infants were also 
baptized as well as circumcised, as was the 
customary practice in making -proselytes to 
Judaism. I was particularly struck, too, 
with the close analogy which you pointed 
out between the promise made to Abra- 
ham, that the blessing should be to b& him 
and to his seed," which evidently compre- 
hended the male infants of the Jews ; and 
the motive which St. Peter urged on the 
multitude to come to Christian baptism, on 
the ground that the promise was to " them 
and to their children, 9 ' which must, by par* 
ity of reason, also include the infants of the 
converts to Christianity. In this connex- 
ion, the conduct of our blessed Lord, in rer 
buking his disciples for attempting to keep 
back infants from htm, is very remarkable; 
and from the circumstance of his putting 
his hands upon them and blessing them, and 
•declaring, that " of such is the kingdom of 
heaven, 91 he did, in fact, answer all the ob- 
jections that have ever since been brought 
against infant baptism, on the ground of 
their wanting the necessary qualifications. 
When to this you added, that if infants had 
been excluded from Christian baptism, k 
was impossible for the Apostles, in their 
letters to the Christian churches, to over- 
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look that most interesting class of young 
persons, who were the hope of the flock, 
and who were in a state of preparation for 
that ordinance, and that we should at least 
have found s6me useful hints and exhorta- 
tions given to them,. to fit them for so sol- 
emn an institution, especially as they de- 
scended to most minute particulars, in ex- 
horting all classes, and all ages, on every 
part of Christian duty, I thought nothing 
remained to complete the evidence. How- 
ever, this evidence, strong as it is, was 
greatly confirmed by the observation that 
all the Epistles are addressed to Christian 
churches, and among the individuals ad- 
dressed are children, who must therefore 
be members of those churches ; and, 
moreover, that children are spoken of as 
toeing u in the Lord ;" of which mode of 
expression no example can be found of 
persons who were not members of a Chris- 
tian church. These, with the various il- 
lustrations and exemplifications which you 
have continually introduced, form, in my 
mind, one unbroken chain of scriptural evU 
dence in support of infant baptism ; and 
though the practice of the Church, in after 
ages, would not have sanctioned a custom 
for which no colour could be derived from 
the Scripture ; yet, when taken in connex- 
ion with what appears so plain from the 
New Testament, their practice would fce 

I 2 
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an unanswerable comment on those Scrip- 
tures; and therefore you have clearly 
«hown, that in the verj earliest ages of the 
Christian church, the custom of baptizing 
infants has prevailed; and what you re- 
marked as to the extraordinary singularity, 
of such a practice becoming common, to 
the utter subversion of what was in use by 
Christ and his disciples, and thus altering 
the whole nature of the Christian church, 
without, a single controversy having arisen 
«a the subject, though the history of these 
ages abounds with endle9s disputes on oth- 
er subjects, was exceedingly striking: had 
*uch a change taken place, it was impossi- 
ble that the account of its commencement 
and progress should not have been detail- 
ed, and as there is no history, the conclu- 
sion is inevitable, that no such alteration 
did take place, and that the practice of 
baptizing infants is derived from the Apos- 
tles themselves. I see not what more can 
be added on the subject — and yet after alL, 
perhaps, you may be surprised to hear, 
that I have still other difficulties — difficul- 
ties, I acknowledge, of minor importance ; 
but yet as you have taken so much pains to 
remove the former, I shall esteem it a 
great favour if you will proceed in your 
" labour of love," and obviate some of my 
perplexities, as to the mode of baptizing in- 
fants, and a few other observances of the 



i 
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^Church of England, it appears to me evi- 
dent, that baptism was performed in the 
times of Christ and his Apostles by immer- 
. *ion, whilst the general practice of Chris- 
tians is by sprinkling. -How do you ac- 
count for this innovation? 

MINISTER. 

This subject 1 will gladly resume at an- 
other time, and I doubt not that I shall be 
able to afford you as much satisfaction on 
' this point as you have received on the for- 
mer. But I have already encroached en 
other important avocations, and therefore 
•for the present I must take my leave of 
•you, with simply stating, that in matters of 
v inferior importance, such as relate to modes, 
in which no one can show that he exactly 
and strictly adheres to apostolic example, 
for the plain reason, that no one uniform 
and invariable mode, with all the particular 
circumstances of it, is laid down in the New 
Testament, much latitude must necessarily 
be allowed. If our Baptist opponents think 
that they do really and literally fulfil our 
Tiord's injunction to commemorate his death 
hy performing that ordinance at »oo»,icstead 
of night, by taking a small piece of bread, 
. and a mouthful of wine, instead of making 
a real meal, by using common instead of 
unleavened bread, and any wine instead of 
tfeat made of the fruit of the vine, methinks 
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they have no great controversy with ny, 
even on supposition (which is by no means 
admitted to be the fact,) that immersion, 
and not sprinkling 1 , was the invariable prac- 
tice of the church, especially as the 
Church of England admits of baptism in 
this way; and any one, who, from con- 
scientious scruples, objects to the mere af- 
fusion of water, may claim for his child 
what he considers the more Scriptural 
mode of baptizing by immersion. Howev- 
er, this point, as well as the other difficul- 
ties to which you have alluded, must be 
deferred for the present ; in the mean 
time, I sincerely pray that we may both be 
bapti zed " with the Holy Ghost , and with 
Jire" and may have u the answer of a good * 
conscience unto God." 
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CONVERSATION IV. 

PARISHIONER. 

1 hope I have not obtruded upon you at 
an unseasonable hour. Should you be at 
leisure, 1 shall be most happy to have your 
opinion on the mode of Christian baptism, 
as well as upon a few other controverted 
points, connected with the ritual and ser- 
vice of the Established Church: for, 
^though these are subjects of minor impor- 
tance, and of themselves do not furnish a 
sufficient ground of dissent from the 
Church ; yet, as they are frequently ob- 
jected against, I should be glad to hare 
-fiome better reasons than I am at present 
in possession of, to offer in .their vindica- 
tion. 

MINISTER. 

I alb glad to see you, my friend, partic- 
ularly as I have at this time, what is net 
often the case, an hour at my own dispo- 
sal. We will, then, without further cere- 
mony, take up the subject where we left 
off, at our last meeting. As you professed 
yourself perfectly satisfied with the proofs 
I adduced of the high authority for intro- 
ducing infants into the church, and making 
them partakers of the blessings of the 
new covenant by baptism, I shall not pro- 
ceed further with that argument, though 
«other reasons might easily have been add- 
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ed and insisted upon with great effect* 
Persuaded, however, as you are, that chil- 
dren have a right to this ordinance, you 
still see cause to object against the manner 
of administering it, and conceive that the 
only legitimate mode is by immersion. 

PARISHIONER. 

I think it appears obvious from the New 
Testament, that all who were baptized by 
John, as well as the first disciples of Christ, 
went into the water, and were immersed. 
The circumstance of John's baptizing in 
Jordan, and in Enon, with the reason as- 
signed for the latter, that " there was 
much water in that place ;" the fact of Je- 
sus Christ going up out of the water, after 
he had been baptized, and of Philip and 
the Eunuch going down together into the 
water, seem to indicate, that immersion, 
and not sprinkling, was the original custom. 

MINISTER. 

Supposing it granted that, in the cases 
you have mentioned, your conclusion is 
correct, do you mean to infer that baptism 
was never performed in any other way ? 
May it not be true, that some were bap- 
tized by immersion and others by affusion ? 

PARISHIONER. 

Certainly ; but does not the proof of this 
two-fold mode, Me with those who assert 
it? The evidence seems clear that the for* 
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tner mode was practised : make it equally 
clear that the latter was also adopted, and 
the objection is immediately obviated. «• 

MINISTER. 

Is it any where said, that any one was 
baptized by immersion ? or does it neces- 
sarily follow, that because men and women 
were baptized in Jordan, or Enon, they 
were plunged in the river ? 

PARISHIONER. 

This, probably, cannot be proved ; but 
it seems, 1 think, the natural conclusion, 
which any one would draw from the fact ; 
for why otherwise should John have se- 
lected Jordan as the place for baptizing the 
multitudes who came to him ? A sufficient 
quantity of water might have been any 
where obtained for the mere sprinkling of 
his converts. 

MINISTER. 

Are you quite sure of this? Was water 
as abundant in Judea, as in this country ? 
and could a sufficient quantity any where be 
found for pouring it on " Jerusalem and all 
Judea, and all the region round about Jor- 
dan ?" But supposing that all these were 
baptized in rivers, because it was customa- 
ry to do so, will this prove that they were 
all immersed ? Might they not stand on the 
edge of the river, and the wate^be poured 
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upon them ? and is not this supposition the 
more probable, as it would have been next 
to impossible, that so many tens of thou- 
sands, who came to John's baptism, could 
have been furnished with proper vest- 
ments for the purpose of immersion ? To 
suppose that the j went into the water in 
their ordinary clothes, or without any gar- 
ments, is equally repugnant to common pru- 
dence and decency. The case too, of the 
three thousand, who were converted at 
the first discourse of St. Peter, seems to 
forbid our supposing that so large a num- 
ber could be furnished with change of rai- 
ment, or even be baptized by immersion 
in the short space of a few hours ; for it 
is expressly said they " were baptized, and 
the same dpy were added unto them about 
three thousand souls." 

PARISHIONER. 

Admittingv as 1 am ready to do, that there 
may be some difficulty in accounting for all 
the circumstances which must have occur- 
red in the public immersion of such vast 
multitudes, of both men and women, yet 
does not the word, by which w« describe 
this Christian rite,- of itself denote the 
mode 1 I have heard it contended, that the 
word baptism invariably signifies immersion. 

MINISTER. 

You shall judge for yourself as to the ac- 
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curacy of this assertion. The Jew* 
thought it a part of religion to wash their 
hands before dinner, and they blame 
Christ's disciples for eating « with u&wash? 
en hands :" in the passage in St. Mark, 
where this charge occurs (vii. 5), the word 
is the common expression for washing 
hands ; but in the collateral passage in St*. 
Luke (zi. 38), in the original it runs thus r 
41 They marvelled that he had nof first* 
baptized before dinner ;" whence you per* 
ceivethat the mere washing of hands wa» 
called baptism — not a baptism of the hands $ 
for that might imply immersion : but gen- 
erally, baptism, " they marvelled that he 
had not baptized before dinner ;*' from 
which it appears, that a very partial appli- 
cation of water to a small part of the body 
was denominated baptism ; and if this con* 
elusion be correct, it cannot be pretended 
that baptism necessarily signifies immersion* 
Again, when St. Mark informs us, that 
" when they return from the market, un- 
less they baptize (for so it is in the Greek)* 
they do not take meat ;" do you suppose 
that every individual in a family, who had 
been in the market, immersed his whole 
body in water, before he sat down to din- 
ner 1 The fact is, as we read in St. John'* 
gospel, that water-pots were placed at the 
entrance of their houses for the purpose* 
of purification j and these purification* 
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were performed by guests as they ap- 
proached ' the room appointed for din- 
ing, and could consist in nothing more 
than- the mere dippings of the fingers or 
hands-into the water. We are also inform- 
ed, by the same Evangelist, that the Jews 
had" baptisms of cups, and pots, and brazen; 
vessels, and of beds or couches." Now do 
you suppose, that the ceremony of bap- 
tizing their beds or couches was per- 
formed by immersing ? or not rather by 
sprinkling them with water ? St. Paul 
tells us, that the Jews had " divers bap- 
tisms" (Heb. ix. 10) ; alluding, no doubt, 
partly to the ceremonies, of which we 
have been speaking, and partly to other le- 
gal purifications ; and if you consult the 
,19th chapter of Numbers, you will find 
that these baptisms relate both to bathing 
and sprinkling, but more frequently to the 
latter ; u a clean person shall take hyssop, 
and dip it in the water and sprinkle it upon 
the tent, and upon all the vessels, and upon 
the persons that were there, &c. and the 
clean person shall sprinkle upon the un- 
clean on the third day, and on the seventh 
day he shall purify himself, and wash his 
clothes, and bathe himself in water" (ver. 
#8, 19.) : see also Numbers, viii. 7. Surely 
jjtbese passages make it most evident that 
the word baptism by no means necessarily 
signifies immersion, hut comprehends ail t 
the variety of uses, whigh were made of 
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-water in sprinkling, washing and bathings 
I readily grant, indeed, that the common, 
though by no means, universal acception of 
the word baptism, io profane Authors is im- 
mersion, and the established rales -of inter- 
pretation require us to take it in this sense, 
unless, the word be evidently .applied, in 
Scripture language, in a different way ; and 
that it has a more general application in. 
the Sacred Writings, I conceive is plain, 
from the examples I have just adduced. 
Since, therefore, in ordinary cases, it 
sometimes signifies immersion, at others, 
washing, and sometimes also sprinkling, 
the question is, in which of these senses it 
is to be applied to the Christian ordinance, 
to which th« term is new entirely restrict- 
ed. To say that it must be limited to. the 
first is to beg the question in dispute, and 
to disregard those circumstances in the; in- 
stances of baptism already alluded to, which 
seem to require, a different interpretation 
of the word. 

« • 

PARISHIONER. 

I am at a loss what conclusion to draw 
from this statement, though I must, after 
atl, confess, that the general aspect of these 
public baptisms leaves an impression on 
my mind, that probability at least is on the 
jiide of immersion. The facts of John's 
^baptizing in a river, and of Christ going up 
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out of the water, particularly when con- 
nected with the admission that the natural 
import of baptism is immersion, and that it 
is often used in that sense in the Scriptures, 
convey to my mind something more than 
sprinkling ; though it would be unjust to 
fay that this preponderance is not, in some 
degree, diminished by what you have 
thrown into the opposite scale. 

MOttSTBR. 

We will, then, if you please, dismiss this 

Joint as undetermined ; or rather, I will 
iave you in possession of your opinion, 
{hat public baptisms were performed by 
immersion. But do you mean to contend 
from this, that no other mode was ever 
adopted ? 

PART8HIOJTEA. 

I should certainly hesitate, after the ex- 
amples you have adduced of the partial 
washing of the hands, and even the sprink- 
ling of domestic utensils, being called bap- 
tism, to assert that no other mode of bap- 
tizing is possible ; but still I conceive that 
it rests with you to show that any deviation^ 
from the general practice ever did take 
place. 

MINISTSK. 

Perhaps fio decisive example can be ad- 
duced; but you must recollect that you 
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&ave not yet obtained decisive proof of bap- 
tism by immersion. All that you fay claim 
to, is a strong degree of probability on that 
side the question : now, 1 am of opinion, 
that there is also strong probability on the 
side of a more partial application of water 
in baptism, in some particular cases. Take 
that of the jailor at Phillippi (Acts, xvi. 
33) : you will recollect that this city was 
in a much higher 'latitude than Jerusalem, 
and of ed arse was much -colder; that the 
whole family of Hie jailor, consisting prob- 
ably ef females and children, as well as 
men, were baptized ; and that it was 
about midnight when this ceremony was 
performed; and with these circumstances 
in your mind, you will find-it difficult to per- 
suade yourself that the Apostle, with 'his 
lacerated body, and the jailor, with all his 
family, went down to a river, where the 
latter were all immersed. I- do not say that 
this is absolutely impossible ; but I do think 
that it requires something like positive 
proof, before it can be rendered credible.: 
but, on the supposition that baptism was 
administered (as we know that term is ap- 
plied in other passages of the New Testa- 
ment) by a partial affusion of water, the 
whole becomes natural and easy. In cases 
too of sickness, or hodily infirmities, . or 
Jhe feebleness of old age % jca&es which 
aroald be likely very frequently to occurs 
K2 
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it must always have been extremely dan- 
gerous, and sometimes impossible, to adopt 
the public mode of baptizing in rivers, and 
bj immersion ; whilst at all times that of 
affusion would be safe and practicable. 
Add to this, we know that in cases of sick- 
ness, baptism was frequently, in the first 
ages of Christianity, administered to the 

Jatient, while lying on bed, and that such 
aptisms were held valid by the church ; 
and though it is acknowledged that some 
degree of discredit was attached to them 
trader these circumstances, it did not arise 
from any opinion of the insufficiency of that 
ordinance thus performed, but from the sus- 
picion that the repentance of such char- 
acters might not be altogether sincere, as 
we generally entertain doubts of the reali- 
ty of a sick bed repentance : but in no case 
were such persons required to be re-bap- 
tized on their recovery to a state of health. 

PARISHIONER. 

Tour argument, then, is this ; that if it 
Bhould be admitted that baptism, in the 
times of the Apostle?, was ordinarily ad- 
ministered by immersion, there were still 
other occasions, when it Seems highly 
probable, that it was performed by sprink- 
ling or affusion ; and that if this were at all 
practised, it would establish the validity of 
this mode in all cases. But is this reason- 
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ing conclusive ? Does it not rather follow, 
that in ordinary cases, the common mode 
is necessary, and that which is less usual 
should be restricted to the cases where the 
exception becomes necessary ? 

MINISTER. 

If the exception be admitted, it proves 
that baptism by sprinkling is sufficient and 
complete ; and the objection no longer lies 
against the validity of the practice, but 
against the innovation. Those who are 
sprinkled are really baptized, though the 
administration of the rite in this way, may 
be a culpable deviation from primitive 
custom. Much may probably be said in 
extenuation, if not in complete vindication 
of this change (if it be one) ; but I am not 
called upon to advocate it, because our 
church admits of both methods ; and you, 
or any other individual, may claim for your- 
selves the privilege of having the rite per- 
formed in the way which seems most scrip- 
tural. Only let it be granted that sprink- 
ling, in any case, is real baptism, and eve- 
ry thing is admitted which the Church of 
England has any interest in maintaining ; 
because it will then follow that all, whom 
she has thus introduced into the Christian 
church, are its legitimate children, though 
some may be of opinion, that the mode of 
admission, might have been more correct 
and apostolical. 
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PARISHIONER. 

It seems, then, that I cannot lay claim 
to more than a strong degree of probabili- 
ty, that baptism was originally, and in ordi- 
nary circumstances, performed by immer- 
sion ; while you maintain that there is an 
equal degree of probability that in other, 
v and, at least, in extraordinary cases, the 
ceremony was performed by sprinkling or 
affusion ; and that the conclusion to be 
drawn from both is, that either the one or 
the other is real baptism ; and that the on? 
ly controversy is, which mode has the bet«- 
ter pretence to Scripture authority ; and 
still further, that, take which side of this 
question we may, the Church of Englanq 
meets us, and adapts her service to our 
prejudice. This certainly seems fair ; an<i 
I see not in what way the argument, in its 
present state, can • be effectually resisted. 
Much might, probably, be advanced, on 
the propriety or expediency of the change, 
if it be one, from immersion, in ordinary 
cases, to sprinkling ; but as the validity of 
the rite is not hereby affected, I feel no 
temptation to push the argument further 
on this head, particularly as I find (what I 
was not before aware of), that the Church 
of England still leaves me to my choice as 
to the manner ; nor do I well see how my 
Baptist friends can consistently object to 
the alteration ; as they themselves have^ 
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admitted a similar deviation from apostol- 
ic example, in the sister ordinance of the 
Lord's Supper, by substituting, for a sap- 
per, a small piece of bread and a mouthful 
of wine. 

There were one or two other points on 
which 1 have heard considerable stress laid, 
as indicating the original method of bap* 
tizing, and which 1 bad intended to bring 
forward ; but from the aspect under which I 
now view the subject, I feel no inclination to 
press them. Indeed I am not sure that their 
force has not already been destroyed by 
the arguments adduced in support of the 
twofold method of administering baptism 
by immersion and affusion. I refer partic- 
ularly to the expression in the 6th chapter 
of Romans, " We are buried with him by 
baptism," which has been thought to be an 
allusion to immersion : for, though it should 
be granted that such an allusion is intended, 
it would prove only that this practice was 
in more general use, without invalidating 
the other mode by sprinkling. 

MINISTER. 

As you are disposed to relinquish the ev- 
idence, which this passage has been 
thought to afford to our opponents, I shall 
say but little upon it : otherwise, I think it 
would net be difficult to show that no allusion 
whatever is here intended to the form of 
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taptism. The whole passage deems clear- 
ly to point oat the Christian's interest in 
ill that has been accomplished by the life, 
death, burial, and resurrection of Jesua 
Christ : and as he is introduced into visible 
union with Christ by baptism, so this insti- 
tution lays him under a corresponding ob- 
ligation to a mystical or spiritual conformi- 
ty to the life, death, burial, and resurrec- 
tion of Christ : but it seems as reasonable 
to infer, that there is a resemblance be- 
tween faith and justification, because we 
are said to be " justified by faith," as be- 
tween baptism and burial, because we are 
represented as being " buried by baptism.' 7 
But if any stress ought to be laid on figura- 
tive expressions like these, the Scriptures 
would afford by far more plausible and di- 
rect allusion to the method of baptizing by 
sprinkling or affusion than by immersion : 
as when, for instance, it is said of Christ 
(Isaiah, Hi. 15), u he shall sprinkle many 
nations ;" and when God, in relation to the 
outpouring of the Holy Spirit on the Jews, 
at their future conversion, says, " I will 
sprinkle clean water upon you, and ye shall 
be clean" (Czek. xxxvi. 25) ; and when 
the holiness of which a Christian partakes 
from the influences of the same Spirit, is il- 
lustrated by his " heart being sprinkled 
from an evil conscience;" or when the blood 
ef Jesus Christ is called the blood ofsprink* 
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ling (Heb. xii. 24) ; it does not seem unrea- 
sonable to suppose that an allusion is in- 
tended to the sprinkling of water in bap- 
tism. But in plainer language still, the 
" baptism of the Spirit," is represented as 
" pouring out the Spirit," particularly in 
that memorable prophecy in Zechariah 
(xii. 10), kV I will pour upon the house of 
David, and upon the inhabitants of Jerusa- 
lem, the Spirit of grace and supplication; 
and they shall look upon me whom they 
have pierced, &c." Let this prediction be 
compared with its accomplishment on the 
day of Pentecost, when three thousand 
were " pricked to the heart," and were 
baptized " with water and ' the Spirit ;" 
and it will not be thought a very violent 
inference, that the baptism of the three 
thousand was performed by pouring on of 
water, and that to this custom the prophe- 
cy has a reference. But the passage which 
is most remarkable, is that which records 
the fulfilment of our Lord's promise to hisr 
disciples, " Ye shall be baptized with the 
Holy Ghost." (Acts, i. 5.) The divine 
, Spirit we find did actually descend, or was 
poured out upon the Apostles, and sat up- 
on them as %fr cloven tongues, like as of 
fire." (Acts, ii. 3.) And what makes the 
allusion still more striking is, that the same 
event which our Lord has here called the 
" baptism of the Spirit," in the same chap' 
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ter i* represented an die accomplishment of 
an ancient prophecy of Joel, which says, 
" I wUt pour out my Spirit upon all flesh, 9 ' 
&c. (v. 17) : so that baptism is here plainly 
identified with the pouring out of the Spir- 
it ,* and seems to have a direct reference 
to " the pouring oat" of water in that cer- 
emony. 

If, then, any regard ought to be paid to 
allusions, the argument from this topic 
seems to be much stronger in favour of 
sprinkling or affusipn, than of immersion: 
and as it is contended by Baptists, that, at 
least, one allusion is made to the latter, 
and is a collateral argument in favour of 
their mode of administering the rite, can- 
dor requires that they should admit the 
force of the same argument in favour of 
our way of performing the same ceremo- 
ny ; and the result wiU be, that, in all prob- 
ability, both methods were practised in the 
first and purest ages of the church. 

It appears to me, however, altogether 
unnecessary to press passages like these 
into our service ; because, having seen 
that baptism is not restricted to any one 
particular method of using water, it may 
be safely concluded that the mofc is not es- 
sential to the ceremony, and that in every 
form in which it is Used, whether by im- 
mersion, by sprinkling, or by affusion, it is 
equally valid. 
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PA&IBBIONEB. 

I perfectly agree with yon in this con- 
clusion : and as the sum of my objections 
against both the subject and mode of bap- 
tism, as practised in the Church of the 
United Kingdom, is now exhausted, and 
your answers to them are as complete as I 
could wish, I should think it my duty to 
thank you, as I most heartily do, for the 
trouble you have taken in obviating my dif- 
ficulties, and immediately to retire ; but if 
I am not unreasonably intruding upon your 
time, and detaining you from more impor- 
tant affairs, I should be most happy to have 
your sentiments upon one or two other 
topics, connected with the ritual and ser- 
vice of the Established Church, against 
which I have heard some severe observa- 
tions ; and as I am likely to be questioned 
by my Baptist friends, on the causes which 
have led me to adhere to that form of re- 
ligion in which I have been educated, I 
wish to be armed for the attack, and to be 
able to give a reason for my preference. 

MINISTER. 

Tour wish is natural ; and it would af- 
ford me great pleasure, if all my flock 
were equally desirous of understanding the 
principles on which our Church is distin- 
guished from the various denominations of 
Christians with which she is surrounded. 
L 
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Were the minds of her professed friends 
better informed on this subject, thfey would 
be able to make a firmer stand against the 
plausible arguments, with which she is fre- 
quently assailed ; and would not draw up- 
on her and themselves the scorn of their 
adversaries : for nothing, I am persuaded, 
has so much exposed our Establishment to 
contempt, as the general ignorance of its 
members of all the principles on which it 
is founded. Few give themselves any 
trouble on this subject. They are of the 
religion of their forefathers, and for no 
other reason than that it was their religion. 
Hence, when their principles are called in 
question, their answers are so insufficient 
and often ridiculous, that the natural con- 
clusion is, that of all forms which Chris- 
tianity has hitherto assumed, with the ex- 
ception perhaps of Popery, that of the Es- 
tablished Church is the least defensible ; 
and all sects and parties seem to have come 
to a mutual opinion, that whatever each 
may plausibly advance in support of the 
system they have adopted, nothing worth 
a moment's consideration can be pleaded 
in defence of the established form of reli- 
gion. Whilst, however, one cannot but 
lament the too common inattention to the 
constituent principles on which our Church 
is founded, it would be cause of still great- 
er regret, if a contentious and acrimonious 
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spirit were to take place of this general in- 
difference. No enemy has inflicted a 
deeper wound on the peaceable religion of 
Jesus Christ, than her angry and intole- 
rant friends; and no subjects, connected 
with this religion, have been so fruitful of 
strife and contention as its forms and cere- 
monies. The grand and fundamental prin- 
ciples are generally admitted : the sub- 
stance is probably in the possession of most 
denominations : but it is the modification 
of these principles, the outward form and. 
garb, the name and the shadow, that have 
called forth the most unholy passions, and 
furnished an arena, on which the unchris- 
tian combatants have exhibited a specta- 
cle for the ridicule and scorn of infidels. 
Who that has the least regard for the hon- 
our of that holy name, by which we are. 
called, can reflect on the controversies, 
which distracted the Christian church be- 
tween one and two centuries ago, about 
the surplice and the cawl, the cross in 
baptism, and kneeling at the Lord's Sup- 
per ? Who can see, without grief, the im- 
portance which is now attached to the cir- 
cumstantials relating to baptism ? Not to 
say that it has detached a large body of 
Christians from the church of the United 
Kingdom, it forms such a grand barrier of 
distinction between those, who dissent 
from us, as utterly to exclude each other* 
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from the most solemn and interesting of 
their religious services. Surely this rite 
must have assumed a most undue promin- 
ence, when it is made to supersede all the 
powerful pleas, which Christian commu- 
nion has to advance in behalf of peace and 
harmony ; all the claims, which the one- 
ness of the true church, and the mutual re- 
lation, which all the members of Christ's 
mystical body bear to each other, and ev- 
ery consideration which was formerly ur- 
ged, with so much success, in behalf of uni- 
ty, from the Christian community, consist- 
ing but of" one body, one spirit, one hope, 
one Lord, one faith, one baptism, one Gad 
and Father of all, who is above all, and 
through all, and in ail." 

How striking an instance is it of the de- 
pravity of our common nature, that it should 
convert the very ordinance, which was 
appointed to introduce us into the Christian 
fold, and make us " all one in Christ Jesus, 99 
into a source of endless contention and bit- 
ter animosity i That men should be " hate- 
ful, and haters of one another," while ali- 
enated from God, and under the dominion 
of the common enemy of mankind, is not at 
all surprising : " hatred, and variance, and 
emulations, and wrath, and strife, and sedi- 
tions, and heresies, and envyings," are the 
natural fruit of the corrupt tree ; and all 
the miseries resulting from them,— the just 
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reward of our apostacy: but that we 
should betray the temperof wolves, at the 
very moment when the gracious Shepherd 
takes us by the hand, to unite us to his 
flock ; and that we should select the very 
institution, which was appointed to pro* 
mote mutual affection, forbearance, and 
gentleness, as the signal for separation and 
discord, is such a violation of propriety 
and decency, such an ungracious return to>- 
our kind benefactor, and so foul a stigna 
upon the Christian character, that one 
should be glad, if the fact could possibly be 
denied, to reckon it among the foul calum- 
nies with which the enemies of our faith 
have at all times been ready to load us. 
But the enormity is as notorious as it is dis- 
graceful. On the one side, every obnox- 
ious term, which scorn and ridicule can 
invent, has been heaped upon those who 
have adopted, what appears to them, a 
more scriptural and primitive mode of ad- 
ministering the rite of baptstm than others ; 
without considering that, if immersion be 
really as odious and offensive a ceremony 
as they represent it to be, our own church 
must bear the reproach, as it still admits, 
and formerly required, that the ordinance 
should be thus performed. On the other 
hand, who is ignorant of the sarcasm and 
contempt and injustice with which we am 
often treated by our opponents ? We are 
L 2 
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held forth as annulling the ordinance of 
Chrisf, and substituting for it, an institution 
of man : as superseding the authority of the 
divine Legislator, by human traditions ; as 
acting in direct opposition to the plain 
declarations of Scripture, and the dictates 
of common sense ; as not having even the 
shadow of an argument to support our 
cause, nor a solitary example of primitive 
authority to sanction our practice : in short, 
we are considered and proclaimed as a cor* 
rupt church, a branch of antichrist, a com- 
munity with which it would be dangerous 
to continue in fellowship, and that Chris- 
tians must " come out from amongst us, and 
be separate," if they would not be parta- 
kers of our " plagues." I grant, indeed, 
that there are many honourable excep- 
tions, on both sides, to this unnatural and 
unchristian treatment of each other. There 
are men of enlightened minds, and sub- 
dued tempers, who set and deplore the 
extensive injury which has been inflicted 
on the cause of their common Christianity, 
by the intemperate and disproportionate 
zeal of both parties ; nor have they been 
wanting in well-timed efforts to counteract 
the widely spreading mischief; but still • 
the violence of sectarianism predominates 
over the spirit of Christianity ; and mole- 
hills are magnified into mountains, when 
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Ifaey are thrown up between the angry 
combatants*. 

Id making' these observations on the con- 
troversies, which have so long agitated the 
Christian church, on the circumstantials of 
religion, I by no means depreciate the val- 
x& of temperate discussion, even on its 
minuter parts. I should be sorry to see 
any thing, connected with so grand and in- 
teresting a cause, debased by foreign mix- 
tures. Not only is Religion herself, but 
even the external garb, in which she it 
presented to the world, deserving of great 
attention ; and she should be carefully di- 
vested of every thing, which is meretricious 
er unbecoming ; but still, we should distin- 
guish between what is of her essence, and 
what is merely an appendage ; and not con- 
tend with the same zeal for objects of a se- 
condary nature, as we should for its very 
existence. Let our warmth, and feeling, 
and best energies, be reserved for the vital 
contest; and let us employ our calm and 
friendly discussion in settling the farms and 
ceremonies, which are best suited to her 
character and dignity : the latter may be 
conducted, without the u family being divi- 
ded against itself ;" and it is an affecting 
proof that we " have received the grace 
of Christ in vain, 9 ' as far as respects sancti- 

*VidVHote A, at the and of this Conversation* 
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fied hearts and well regulated tempers, if 
oar contests upon such subjects derange 
the harmony and good-will of the Christian 
church, and terminate in breaking up the 
society of those, who are heirs of the same 
promises, and united to one common Sa- 
vioar. 

PARISHIONER. 

I fully concur in the justness of your re- 
marks; and I now take shame to my- 
self for having suffered the novel feelings, 
which arose from the views I had lately 
adopted on the subject we have been dis- 
cussing, so far to bins my judgment and to 
prevail over my Christian principles, as to 
make me think it a paramount duty to sep- 
arate from the body of Christians, among 
whom I had received my birth, and first im- 
pressions of religion, and in whose society I 
have enjoyed my greatest pleasures and 
improvement. It was evidently my duty, 
as soon as my mind was unsettled on the 
rites and ceremonies of our church, to con- 
sider well upon what authority they were 
built ; but 1 am now disposed to think, that, 
should I have found the arguments in fa- 
vour of infant baptism much less conclu- 
sive than they now appear to be, it would 
not have been a justifiable plea for desert- 
ing the Church. With this conviction, I 
am not aware that any thing can arise, in 
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<ror future conversation on some of the 
minuter parts of the established religion, 
which can at all affect the claims it justly 
makes upon my esteem and affection ; but 
•till my regard and veneration for it will be . 
greatly augmented, if the arguments yon 
have to offer in defence of other parts of 
her ritual, which I have heard objected 
against, are as conclusive as I conceive 
those to be, which you have brought for- 
ward on baptism. 

% MINISTER. 

Perhaps this is hardly to be expected ; 
for on a subject, on which the Scriptures 
have evidently left a great deal to be ad- 
justed according to times and circumstan- 
ces, and which, of course, must be regula- 
ted by ourideas of propriety and expedien- 
cy, different individuals will necessarily 
adopt different opinions ; and what appears - 
right and becoming to one, will often be 
deemed the contrary by others* Howev- 
er, we will enter upon this discussion at a 
future opportunity ; and for the present, I 
must take my leave of you. 
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It would be easy to corroborate these senti- 
ments by a host of respectable authorities in our • 
own church ; but the concurrence of writers, 
who dissent from us will, it is . presumed, have 
greater weight, as they cannot be suspected of 
haying* an interest in supporting* our cause. It 
is, therefore, with pleasure that I introduce to 
my readers the sanction of those justly celebra- 
ted authors, the Rev. Dr. Mason, Minister of 
the associate reformed church in the city of 
New York ; and the Rev. Robert Hall, Pas- 
tor of the Baptist Congregation in Leicester. In 
a recent treatise on Catholic Communion, by 
the Rev. Dr. Mason, that learned author has 
shown, that so long as a Christian church main- 
tains the fundamental truths of Christianity, 
and a form of worship, unincumbered with idol- 
atrous and grossly superstitious ceremonies, it is 
improper to depart from that church. By a 
long 1 induction of facts, conducted with no ordi- 
nary ability,- he has demonstrated, that in the 
primitive and purest ages of the Church, whilst 
no one was excluded from the privileges of the 
public community, who held its leading doctrines, 
and were of decent conversation, so those were 
considered as guilty of an offence of no common 
magnitude, who withdrew from the church, on 
the ground of difference of opinion, in matters 
of minor importance. At the time of the Re- 
formation, he shows that both the doctrines and 
worship of the Church of Rome were so radical- 
ly and universally corrupted, that an imperious 
necessity was laid upon all, who would not "par- 
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take of her sins, and receive her plagues," to 
come out of her, and be 'separate : but that 
there was a marked coincidence between the 
views of the Reformers and of the primitive 
Christians, who maintained that "defective 
moral discipline— different rites of worship— dif- 
ferent views of external order — and different 
opinions in subordinate doctrines, were not suffi- 
cient grounds of disunion among Christians, nor 
of their excluding each other from the most ten- 
der and ample fellowship in the things of God*" 
(P. 135, Second edition.) He adds, " In the case 
of the Reformers, this is the more worthy of no- 
tice as a proof of their having imbibed the pure 
spirit of the Gospel ; seeing they did not, like 
first heralds of the cross, issue from one nation 
and one spot with simultaneous commissions, 
. and after having been educated together for 
several years by the master himself : but were 
of different countries, languages, habits, preju- 
dices ; many of them absolute strangers to each 
other, yet all drawing their doctrines out of the 
one well of salvation — the Holy Scriptures. 
Their concord, therefore, in matters about 
which they had no guide but the word of God,, 
can hardly be attributed to any other cause 
than his ' sending forth his light and his truth. 9 
And they did declare themselves very abundant- 
ly, both in word and deed, upon the subject now 
before us." (pp. 135, 136.) The author then 
, lays before his readers copious documents from 
all the public bodies of reformed churches in va- 
. rious parts of Europe, and from the most emin- 
, ent men in those churches, tending to show that 
difference in minuter doctrines and forms of 
worship, ought to be no barrier to a cordial union 
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among all the members of these different emir" 
ches, and that each might lawfully communi- 
cate with the other, notwithstanding' any varia- 
tion in their forms and ceremonies. He then 
proceeds, to show that, in the calamitous times 
which followed the usurpation of Cromwell, and 
the restoration of the King, the nonconformists 
did not voluntarily withdraw from the establish* 
ed church, notwithstanding the change which 
took place in its ritual, but that they were ac- 
tually driven from that church, by being requir- 
ed to make such a retraction of their former 
principles as went to vitiate the legitimacy of 
their previous functions as ministers of the Gos- 
pel: and that, but for this compulsion, they 
could not have justified it to their own con- 
science to have formed a schism. To substan- 
tiate this position, he adduces the declarations 
of a great number of the most eminent reform- 
ers ; a few of which I will take the liberty of 
laying before my readers, as they serve to show- 
that those, who were most conversant with th» 
nature of true religion, most deeply read in ec- 
clesiastical records, and imbued with the purest 
piety, would have thought it to a high degree 
criminal to withdraw from the church, in which 
they were educated, upon any other ground 
than imperious necessity. Dr. Mantotj pro- 
tests against " the breaking off church-fellow- 
ship and communion, and making rents in the 
body of Christ, because of difference of opinion 
in smaller matters, when we agree in the more 
weighty things. We are to walk together as 
far as we are agreed (Phik iii. 16) ; and externals 
wherein we differ, lying far from the heart of re- 
ligion, are nothing Xo faith and the new creature, 
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wherein we agree. The most weight should be 
pitched on ihe fundamentals and essentials of re* 
Iigionn and where there is an agreement in 
these, private differences in smaller matters^ 
should not make us break off from one another.** 
Richard Baxter writes thus r u I do not lay 
so great a stress upon the external modes and 
forms of worship as many young professors do- 
I cannot be so narrow in my principles of 
church communion as many are, that are so 
much for a liturgy, or so much against it, so 
much for ceremonies, or so much against them, 
that they can hold communion with no church 
-that is not of their mind or way. I cannot be 
of their opinion that think God will not accept 
him that prayeth by the Common Prayer Book,, 
and that such forms are a self-invented Worship 
which God rejecteth : nor yet can I be of their 
mind that say the like of extemporary prayers.** 
Mr. Baxter drew up, at the request of a large 
portion of the Puritan interest, " a profession of 
religion," containing*, among other things, the 
following clause : " I do hold that the book of 
Common Prayer and of Bishops, Priests, and 
Deacons, containeth in it nothing so disagreea- 
ble to the word of God, as maketh it unlawful 
to live in the peaceable communion of the 
church that useth it."—" Which," say Dr. Ma* 
son, "accords entirely with the spirit of the 
English divines in the (Westminster} Assembly, 
who were generally against abjuring episcopa- 
cy as simply unlawful." Nor were these pro- 
fessions, idle words ; for they communed, to a • 
f r reat extent, with the church of England, 
ake, as examples, the following eminent Di- 
ttoes, " Samuel Clark, lather of the author 
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of Annotations on the Bible" unable to subscribe 
the act of Uniformity, u laid aside bis ministry, 
and attended the church of England both as a 
hearer and a communicant. For, as he himself 
says, he durst not separate from it ; nor was he 
satisfied about gathering a private church out of 
a true church, which he judged the Church of 
England to be." Zacharv Crofter, a warm, 
advocate for the solemn league and covenant was 
sent a prisoner to the Tower for his non-con- 
formity ; and while there, " he attended the 
chapel service, being against separation from 
thepa rish churches, though he himself (as a min- 
ister) could not use the common prayer or the 
ceremonies." And when thus suffering, for 
conscience sake, by the hand of the Establish- 
ment, he actually wrote a tract entitled, " Re- 
formation not Separation ; a Plea for Commu- 
nion with the Church," &c. Joseph Alleinx, 
author of that celebrated book, entitled, An 
Alarm to the Unconverted, though he suffered a 
long imprisonment, because he would not cease 
from his ministry after his ejectment, yet, " of- 
ten attended the worship of the parish churches, 
and encouraged his people to do the same." 
George Hopkins, himself a Presbyterian, after 
his ejectment, " frequented the parish church, 
with his family ; received the Holy Communion, 
and did all things required of him as a lay 
member of the Church of England." 

I have selected these few instances out of a 
great many, which Dr. Mason has introduced, 
f of the most celebrated men among the non-con- 
formists, who, notwithstanding the hardships 
they underwent, because they could not consci- 
entiously retract their former sentiments^ an4 
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submit to episcopal re-ordination, still contin- 
ued in the communion of the Established Church, 
contrary as were its forms of prayer and cere- 
monies to their deliberate judgment. Dr. Ma- 
son adds, " The reader must not suppose that 
these are all the instances which can be quoted. 
They are taken from a much larger list now 
before me ; and are given merely as a sample 
of the views, feelings, and practice which pre- 
vailed among the English Puritans at and near 
the time of the Westminster Assembly. They 
furnish an index to the public minds and habits. 
The persons to whom they relate may be con- 
sidered, like the Assembly itself, as a sort of 
committee, reflecting the light and reporting 
the judgment of evangelical England. They 
were no creatures of faction. They were nei- 
ther obstinate in peculiarities, nor yet ' driven 
about by every wind of doctrine.' In ' malice,* 
they were indeed 'children,' but in 'understand- 
ing* they were ' men.* Such men, that there 
was hardly an individual among them of whom 
nature, and nature Christianized, might not 

* stand up and say to all the world, This wax a 
Man '.' They were men of superior talent, of 
high scholarship, intimately acquainted with the 
whole body of Christian theology and history. 
They were deeply versed in the Scriptures. 
They gave their day and nights to the study of 
the Sacred Volumes. They bowed implicitly to 
the authority of God ; but would allow no other 

* lord of their conscience." With all their 
meekness and submission to the 'higher powers,' 
they were perfectly intractable, on the capital 
points of faith and duty. Neither ecclesiastical 
nor secular authority, nor bishops nor dukes, nor 
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king nor parliament, neither flattery nor threats, 
preferment nor penalties, could move them 
here. Yet with this adamantine firmness in es~ 
•entials, they were gentle and pliant in seconda- 
ry things. For the * answer of a good con- 
science,' they * took joyfully the spoiling of their 
goods; enduring grief' to persecutions, fines, 
disgrace, poverty, hunger, cold, bonds, banish- 
ment, death. Yet under this accumulation of 
ftorrows, enough, one would suppose, to chill ev- 
-ery warm feeling of the heart, they were full of 
"lira and lore ;' they contended for communion 
with all Christian churches, even with that 
church whose rulers were then oppressing 
them !" (pp. 280 — 282.) How striking a lesson 
does this hold out to those in the present day, 
who on the slightest ground, and without any 
deliberation, renounce the communion of the 
church in which they have been brought up, and 
who seem to think that to make a schism is even 
meritorious, and a proof of superior piety and 
discernment ! 

To this unexceptionable authority of Dr. Ma- 
son, as being the minister of an anti-episcopal 
church, and therefore not under the influence of 
prejudice in favour of the Established Church, 
may be added that of the Rev. Robert Hall, 
of Leicester, who in his late Treatise "on Term* 
of Communion," and his " Reply to the Rev. Jb- 
*eph Kinghom" in vindication of his former 
work, has proved that no one ever thought of 
withdrawing from the Church on the ground of 
difference of opinion in matters of inferior mag- 
nitude, in the purest ages of Christianity. As- 
«uming (as he had a right to do, in his appeal 
to his own denomination of Christians,) that in- 
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fant baptism is an innovation on the primitive 
practice of the church, he challenges them to 
produce a single instance of any one withdraw- 
ing from the communion of the church, on ac- 
count of that very material departure (if it were 
one) from apostolical usage. To those of his 
own denomination, who maintain that infant 
baptism is one of the corruptions of the second 
or third century, and who, on the ground of it, 
do not reciprocate with any other body of Chris- 
tians in the ordinance of the Lord's Supper, the 
appeal is conclusive ; and it shows,, at least, the 
sentiment of Mr. Hall, that difference of opin- 
ion, on this important rite, — a difference so 
great, as completely to annul that ordinance,, 
in the minds of Baptists, who consider all that 
were baptized in their infancy and by sprink- 
ling, as not baptized at all, — is not a legitimate 
cause of separation and disunion. I am aware, 
indeed, that Mr. Hall makes an exception to 
the Established Church, and contends that while 
it is wrong for other denominations of Chris- 
tians, who hold the essentials of religion to ex- 
clude each other from the mutual participation 
of the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper, it would 
be improper for dissenters to communicate with 
our church, on the ground that such an act 
would compromise the principles of dissent ; p. 
6 tt passim, Terms of Communion. I am dis- 
posed to think that this exception has as little 
foundation in propriety, as it has of consistency 
with the usual candour of this excellent Christian 
and eloquent writer. I cannot suppose that any 
moderate Dissenter, much less one so liberal 
and enlightened as Mr. Hall, would think it a 
sufficient reason to withdraw from the Establish* 
M2 
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«d Church, because be disapproved of some of 
the forms, or even the whole form, of adminis- 
tering this ordinance of religion : and if not, I 
am unable to perceive in what respects their 
communion with our church would be a renun- 
ciation of their principle as Dissenters. Surely 
if any thing may be considered a subject of such 
minor importance as may well be merged for 
the sake of peace, the mere circumstantials of 
this sacrament may be viewed in that light; 
and the doctrine which Mr. Hall lays down, as 
the foundation of the more extended commu- 
nion among the various denominations of Christ- 
ians, would undoubtedly lead to this conclusion. 
Certain it is, that Dr. Mason (of whose work 
Mr. Hall expresses the highest and most un- 
qualified praise,) as well as the phalanx of great 
characters whom Dr. Mason brings into this 
field of controversy, were of a very different 
opinion. Nothing short of a corruption of first 
principles, and an idolatrous or grossly super- 
stitious worship (neither of which is even pre- 
tended against the Church of the United King- 
dom,) could, in their view of the subject, justify 
a separation from a Christian community. We 
have, however, the authority of Mr. Hall for 
asserting, that nothing less than a radical de- 
fection from the purity of apostolical doctrine 
and discipline, can authorize the principle of 
separation or exclusion from Christian commu- 
nion : a most important concession ! for, not- 
withstanding the proscription of the Establish-, 
ed Church by this amiable and candid writer 
(which makes the fact more surprising,) we may 
challenge the world to substantiate such a 
charge against us, as would render it improper* 
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oil these principles, to continue within her pale, 
or make it a matter of indifference to desert her 
•community. 

While I have 1he work of Mr. Hall before 
me, I will venture to suggest that the fact, which 
he has so ably established, that no instance 
whatever occurs in the three first centuries of 
any person withdrawing from the communion of 
the Church, on. the ground of this supposed in- 
novation, will prove that infant baptism is no in- 
novation at all, but was always practised from 
the very days of the Apostles. In searching 
for evidence, as to the effect which the assumed 
introduction of baptism would have on Christian 
^communion, Mr. Hall has discovered that it is 
never once mentioned in reference to that com- 
munion ; and that no objection is ever made on 
that ground, as a reason for withdrawing from 
the Church. But I believe Mr. Hall's re- 
searches have also discovered that no censure 
whatever, during the three first centuries (in 
the two last of which, he supposes infant baptism 
to have been introduced and to have become 
general), is passed upon that subject except by 
Tertullian. This, then, is a most remarkable 
fact, and well deserves the attention of our Bap- 
tist opponents. One of the greatest changes 
that ever passed in any church takes place, 
and becomes universally prevalent, with only 
one solitary dissentient ! and that, in an age 
which was most fruitful in religious controversy, 
and when many heresies made their appearance! 
But, it may be said, that one single objector 
ought to have great weight, if he withstood the 
innovation, and asserted the original apostolical 
institution, True; but is ttui the caw witb 
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Tertotxian ? By no. means. In the whole of" 
his Treatise on Baptism, he never once asserts 
that it is an innovation-— he never challenges 
them to any appeal to apostolical order— he 
never charges them with introducing- a custom, 
with which their fathers were unacquainted, nor 
calls them hack to primitive usage ; nor asks, 
" Where is the precept or example'* for this 
novel practice ? but, on perfectly different 
ground, he reasons on the expediency of the 
rite, with regard to children, and not to them 
alone, but to all, who are apparently within 
reach of temptation to sin : he proposes to alter 
the customary practice, on the false assumption 
that children can have no sins to wash away by 
baptism, and wishes to establish a new order of 
things, founded on notions, to which every Bap- 
tist would probably as strenuously object as our- 
selves. Let, however, those who approve of his 
reasoning, adopt his practice ; but let his facts 
be restored to the right scale in the balance ;_ 
for, so far is the objection of Tertullian to the 
baptizing of infants a proof that this practice 
was an innovation, that it proves the direct con- 
trary ; and he ought to be adduced as the first 
instance of an anti-paedob aptist ! 
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CONVERSATION V. 

PARISHIONER. 

Since our last conversation, 1 have been 
endeavouring to reduce the principal ob- 
jections which I have heard alleged against 
the Established Church to a few general 
heads ,* and I have arranged them as fol- 
lows : the connexion of the Church With 
the State ; its specific enumeration of ar- 
tides effaith ; its prescribed formularies 
of worship ; and its internal government 
and discipline. Under one or other of 
these divisions, I think most of the difficult 
ties, which have perplexed me, may be, 
placed ; and should there be any minor 
points of exception, I shall give you no 
trouble respecting them, as it is chiefly 
with the original constitution of the Church 
that I feel particularly interested. Minute 
defects, I am well aware, must belong to 
every human institution. 

MINIiSTEB* 

I am glad you have thus generalized your 
objections ; for there is no end of the cavils 
which ignorance or prejudice may raise 
against detached parts of a system. Few 
persons possess sufficient comprehension of 
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mind to take in all the parts which go to 
the formation of a whole; asd not being- 
able to see the bearing and connexion which 
each has with the rest, they object that, 
this is unnecessary, that is a deformity, and 
the other really pernicious. Exhibit a 
complicated piece of mechanism to one, 
who is inexperienced in mechanic arte, and 
he will form a very incorrect idea of the 
use and application of the different wheels 
and springs;: and when informed of the ef- 
fect to be produced,, when the whole is put 
in motion, he would probably think that 
▼arious parts of the machinery were unne- 
cessary, or calculated to impede the ope- 
ration of the rest. The minds of men are 
microscopic ; they fix on points, and over- 
look systems. " The eye of a fly on the 
pavement of St. Paul's sees the roughness 
of the stones, hut has no perception of the 
symmetry or grandeur of the cathedral :" 
this is precisely the case with common ob-. 
jectors against both political and religious 
institutions. They know nothing of the 
principles on which they are founded ; and 
have no idea of the perfection of the 
whole ; but they see detached parts, with- 
out perceiving their mutual connexion and 
dependence ; and supposing many of them 
to be useless, if not absolutely injurious, 
they immediately inveigh against the sys- 
tem. They are like the traveller, whose 
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«ye notices nothing in the country through 
which he passes, hut the inequality of the 
surface, or the barrenness of this spot and 
the fertility of that ; while the climate, the 
produce, the variety of hill and dale, moun- 
tains and forests^ and the grandeur of the 
general scenery, are unobserved. It is 
then with principles that we are chiefly 
concerned ; and if these are well calcula- 
ted to answer the great object of a religious* 
community, on a large scale, we may dis- 
regard any minor discrepancies, and leave 
them to be adjusted as time and circumstan- 
ces may admit. Tell me then what you 
have to allege against the connexion be- 
tween our church and the state. 

PARISHIONER. 

I have heard very strong objections 
against the government establishing any 
religion at all. It is said that the state, 
which is intended only for political purpos- 
es, ought not to interfere with religion, but 
should leave it to stand upon its own intrin- 
sic merits ; that this mixture of profane 
with sacred things is equally unnecessary 
and pernicious ; for that the church 6f 
Christ needs not the support of human pow- 
er, and that the direct effect of this uncall- ^ 
ed-for interference, is to secularize and * 
debase Christianity. 
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MINISTER. 

It should seem, then, that our opponent* 
object to the very principle of tfaia union. 
The two, according to them, should be kept 
perfectly distinct ; and whenever they are 
brought into contact, they must produce 
Collision and mischief. Did God ever or- 
dain the union of political and religious 
government ? and if he did, can the princi- 
ple itself be wrong t 

PARISHIONER. 

I suppose you will refer me to the Jew- 
ish dispensation, in which certainly there 
was a close connection between the two ; 
but was not this a peculiar government, a 
sort of theocracy, and one which it would 
by no means be proper for us to imitate? 

MINISTER. 

True : but we are not now discussing the 
propriety of forming a government in imi- 
tation of the Jewish, but merely consider* 
ing whether the principle itself of combin- 
ing the two, is, in any case, admissible* 
which the objection we are considering 
goes to deny. Now, ike fact of God hay- 
ing himself formed such an union, must put 
thaj question to rest ; and the only doubt 
which can now exist is, as to the expediency 
of again connecting them. 

PARISHIONER. 

Admitting this, does not the New Testa- 
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Mitt expressly forbid such an union ? Did 
not Jesus Christ say to Pilate, " My king- 
dom is not of this world ?" Are not Chris- 
tians represented as " not being of this 
world !" and are they not required to 
" come out from amongst the world, and to 
be separate ?" 

Minister. 
These are fair matters of discussion, and 
deserve a respectful answer; but when we 
hear, as we frequently do, severe animad- 
versious on the very principle of combining 
political with religious government, we 
cannot but lament that the order establish* 
ed by God himself, is called in question and 
calumniated. This union then of itself is 
not improper ; it may however be render- 
ed so by a difference of circumstances or a 
direct prohibition. Let us dispose of the 
latter consideration first. What was our 
Lord's meaning when he gave the answer 
to Pilate just recited ? The Jews had char- 
ged Jesus Christ with setting up an author- 
ity against Caesar, and they make this- the 
chief matter of their accusation ; for they 
well know that the Roman governor would 
not take cognizance of any dispute which 
they might have with him on the ground of 
their religion. The direct question there- 
fore was put to him by Pilate, u Art thou a 
king ?" i. e, Do you claim to be an inde- 

N 
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pendent ruler, and to exercise an authority 
against that of Caesar ? He answered, " I* 
am indeed a king, but not in the sense, in* 
which you understand that term. It was* 
never my intention to occupy an earthly 
throne, or sway a political sceptre : my 
appearance, my attendants, my ministry, 
all indicate that there can be no rivalship - 
between Caesarand myself ;.for* my king- 
dom is not of this world ;' it is in heaven ; 
it is universal, andnextends to alt worlds." 
But what has all this to do with the question- 
before us ? Does it follow, that, because 
Jesus Christ did not appear as an earthly 
sovereign, kings* should take no measures 
to propagate his religion ;• and that they 
are excluded by the single fact of their pos- 
sessing an extensive authority, from using 
their influence in promoting the grand 
scheme of salvation ? If this be the; case, 
what becomes of that prophecy,, which de- 
clares^ that u kings shall be the nursing fa- 
thers, and queens the nursing mothers" of 
the church f 

PARISfllbKEli. 

You will then, I suppose, dispose of the 
other passages of Scripture to which I just 
alluded, in the same way, by observing 
that they have no relation to the subject; 
and I most readily acknowledge that there 
is no tg eat difficulty in perceiving that it is 
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««me thing for Christians to separate them- 
selves from ungodly men, and • to divest 
themselves of a carnal character; and 
>quite another, for religious kings and rulers 
4o endeavor to promote the interests of a 
pure and spiritual religion. I should not 
•conceive that my cautioning my own fami- 
ly and friends against a worldly and sensu- 
al spirit, or, what is the same thing, desir- 
ing them to keep separate from the world, 
is at all compatible with using my interest, 
in every lawful way, to extend the benefits 
of Christianity to others, and to interweave 
its laws.and principles in the common ac- 
tions of life. But, after all, is it not inex- 
pedient and pernicious thus to blend the two 
interests with each other ? 

MINISTER. 

' Are politics and religion incompatible jn 
themselves ? 

* f » 

PARISHIONER. 

.This question 'has already been disposed 
of, when we agreed that the union of the pi 
in the Mosaic dispensation, justifies th« 
principle of combining them, under certain 
circumstances. 

MINISTER. 

Are not the object and direct tendency of 
/Christianity in perfect unison if ith political 
.institutions? 
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'PARISHIONER. 

This, too, I conceive must be admitted i 
they both ajm at making 1 men virtuous and 
bappy; and it mast be acknowledged, that 
the effect, which religien produces on the 
principle ef actions, — the heart and affec- 
tions, — as well as the solemn responsibility 
it lays upon parents and children, husband* 
*tnd wires, masters and servants, governors 
.«nd subjects, to conform to the strictest 
rules of moral duty ; the information it 
conveys on the nature of our mutual obli- 
gations of the character of the Supreme 
Being, and the service he requires, and 
the awful sanctions, with which it is in- 
vested, of a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments, are calculated, above all things 
to excite men to the love of order, obedi- 
ence to authority, uprightness of conduct, 
mutual benevolence, and all the legitimate 
objects of human government. 

MINISTER. 

Ought we not also to reckon among the 
direct advantages resulting to a state from 
our religion, the sanction of oaths, the in- 
stitution of sabbaths, reverence for the 
Scriptures, and a stated ministry ? Set these 
aside, and what would be the condition of 
society ? If the happiness of a community 
he a proper object of human legislation, in 
what can this be so effectually promoted, 

by the consolations, which Christianity 
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imparts to every description of mourners 4 ? 
Where shall the widow and the orphan, 
the diseased, the maimed, the afflicted and 
.disappointed, the poor and the miserable, 
find such support and encouragement as in 
the Holy Scripture ? .In what country, 
where Christianity has not gained admit- 
tance, are hospitals for every species of hu- 
man misery and infirmity to he found, or 
institutions .for alleviating the .needy anil 
destitute ? Where else 4o true benevo- 
lence, and an ardent desire to annihilate 
Aiiflferiiigand. promote universal haj>pines?, 
exist ? What is it that has softened the hu- 
man passions.; advanced the female toiler 
proper rank in life; and has at length 
struck the death-blow of slavery ? In short, 
if you take an account of the principal en* 
Joyments and felicities ef life, the blessings 
.which result from a well-organized society, 
.the resources which misery and wretched- 
ness in all their forms possess, and the ele- 
vation of man m the scale of moral and in- 
tellectual beings, you will find that by far 
the greater number of items, in that account 
must be placed to the credit of the Chris- 
tian religion. 

PARISHIONER. 

May not all this be granted, wit tout ad- 
mitting the propriety of intermixing reli- 
gion with politics ? Would not the influence 
jtff Christianity be equally efficient, if left 
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entirely to itself, and its own native quali- 
ties ? 

MINISTER. 

I hare no hesitation in giving a direct 
negative to the question. It appears to me 
to be tantamount to asking whether Chris- 
tianity would not propagate itself without 
any human means whatever. Supposing, 
however, that this reply were well ground- 
ed, it does not meet the subject before us. 
The question is, whether a government, 
which admits the truth of Christianity, can 
faithfully discbarge its obligations without 
taking every proper means of promoting 
a religion, which is so conducive to the 
most important objects of human legislation, 
«o essential to the morals and best interests 
of the subject ? In other words, can a 
Christian ruler, any more than a private itf- 
dividaal, Improve his proper talents, and 
perform his duty, who does not exert all 
legitimate influence and authority in estab- 
lishing and perpetuating this holy religion ? 
1 will ask you a question or two. Is it my 
duty, as the head of a family, to establish 
the word of God and wholesome discipline 
in it ; to impart religious knowledge, and 
infuse religious principles, among my chil- 
dren and servants? 

PARISHIONER. 

Undoubtedly : it is directly enjoined that 
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parents should bring up their children " in 
the nurture and admonition of the Lord," 
and to " rule well their own house. 9 ' 

MINISTER. 

Does that dqty lie upon me merely as an 
individual, or as the head and representa- 
tive of the small community of my own 
family ? 

PARISHIONER. 

Certainly as the latter ; for, though ev- 
ery individual has his respective duty, yet 
the injunctions just alluded to, as well as 
many others of the same nature, relate 
clearly to the official character, as the ru- 
ler of his own house. 

MINISTER. 

If my jurisdiction were somewhat enlarg- 
ed, and 1 presided over a greater number of 
individuals, would my obligations to dis- 
charge these duties be diminished by this 
accession of power ? 

PARISHIONER. 

Evidently the reverse. The discipline 
should become more strict, and the dili- 
gence to impart the benefits of Christianity 
proportionally augmented. 

MINISTER. 

But supposing any part of my family 
should hold very different sentiments to 
my own, on some subject of religion, and 
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maintain that family worship, in the way 
performed by myself, and other parts of my 
domestic arrangements in reference to 
Christianity, were contrary to his views of 
things, — must I relinquish them to accom- 
modate his views and relieve his con- 
science 2 
K 

PARISHIONER. 

This would be to subvert the entire or- 
der of the family, and to surrender the ben- 
efit of the whole for the conscience of one. 
The most such an one could reasonably ex- 
pect, would be an exemption from the 
usual habits of the family. 



1Q 



MINISTER. 

T*ut supposing his sentiments should it- 
reality be right, and of course my own be 
Wrong ; what then ? 

PARISHIONER. 

Notwithstanding, till you are convinced 
of your error, you would be boand to pro- 
ceed upon your own convictions, and\ not 
on .his. 

MINISTER. 

Should you think that my toleration had 
proceeded to the utmost limit, which rea- 
son and candour could require, if I not only 
allowed of his own individual exemption, 
but, left him at liberty to inculcate his 
principles as he chose, among the rest of 
my family? * ' 
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PARISHIONER. 

This, I believe, is * degree of toleration 
which few would admit id a private family, 
as it might endanger the .order and good 
government of the whole. The case, 
however, jnay be somewhat different in 
political bodies. 

MINISTER. 

It appears, then, to be a paramount 4to« 
ty to promote Christianity, in some form o 
it, to the utmost of our power, and that this 
obligation increases in proportion to the 
extent of our influence and authority ; so 
far, therefore, are kings from being releas- 
ed from this duty, that they, more than all 
others, are bound to exert themselves in 
propagating a religion so essential to the 
nappiness and good order of their subjects. 
Without entering into the question of the 
source from which kings receive their pow- 
er, we may safely conclude, that whether 
it be derived from divine authority, or be 
delegated by the people, their duty is the 
same, on both suppositions, to do all the 
good they can to those committed to their 
care ; and though a question may arise, as 
to the particular form^ in which this reli- 
gion ought to be sanctioned, yet no doubt 
can be entertained on the general and ab- 
stract duty. Now, this obligation appears 
necessarily to lead to the embodying of our 
teligion with the affairs of the state, and t» 
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lay all Christian kings under a moral ne- 
cessity to advance its real interests. This 
conclusion, which seems to arise naturally 
from the common obligation of all men, 
to improve their talent, and to promote, to 
(he utmost extent, the welfare of mankind 
and the honour of God, derives, I think, 
additional force from the approbation which 
God himself bestowed on those pious kings, 
under the Old Testament dispensation, who 
were most zealous in supporting the cause 
of pure religion among their subjects. You 
will immediately recollect the honour con- 
ferred upon David and Solomon, Josiah. 
and Hezekiah, who were active in carry- 
ing into effect all that God had commanded 
in reference to his worship and service* 
And lest it should be .concluded .that thi* 
was doing no more than they were strict- 
ly required to do, on the ground of their 
being God's immediate representatives in k 
government of his own forming, and there- 
lore that their example affords nothing for 
our imitation, who live under a different 
-order of things, it may be observed that 
.several of these virtuous princes did not 
limit their exertions to the strict letter of 
.the precept, but in many respects institu- 
ted religious observances, which were no 
where directly enjoined, and on account of 
•which they were highly commended. One 
jtaight instance the qase of Josiah's reform- 
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ation, on finding a copy of the law, when 
he appointed solemn fasts and sacrifices* 
such as had never been witnessed before 
in Israel, and on account of which the his- 
torian has given him the following testimo- 
ny : " Like unto him was there no king be- 
fore him, that turned to the Lord with all 
his heart, and with all his soul, and with 
all his might." (2 Kings, xiii. 25.) The 
conduct of Jehoshaphat also, who adopted 
such means of promoting divine knowledge 
among his subjects, as had never been ei- 
ther commanded or practised, is recorded 
with approbation* u In the third year of 
his reign, he sent to his prinees, to teach 
in the cities of J udah; and with them he 
sent Levites ; and with them he sent priests. 
And they taught in Judah, and had the 
book of the law of the Lord with them, 
and went about throughout all the cities of 
Judah, and taught the people." (2 Chron.' 
xvii. 7-*Il.) Similar conduct also in Hez- 
ekiah is mentioned with applause. After 
reciting various excellent regulations of 
this pious prince (2 Chron. xxx.), the sa- 
cred writer adds, " Thus did Hezekiah, 
throughout all Judah, and wrought that 
which was good, and right, and truth, be- 
fore the Lord his God. And in every work 
that he began in the service of the house 
of God, and in the law, and in the command- 
ments to seek his God, he did it with, all hi* 
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heart, and prospered." (2 Chron. xxxi* 
20, 21.) ' Now, will it be pretended, that 
there was any thing so peculiar in the Jew- 
ish dispensation, as to render this zeal and 
exertion to promote the cause of religion 
among their subjects, right in Josiah, Je- 
hoshaphati and Hezekiah ; and wrong, if 
imitated by Christian princes ? 

PARISHIONER. 

I see not how such a conclusion can rea- 
sonably be drawn ; and whilst you were re- 
counting these instances of pious zeal in 
these kings, I had in my mind the conduct 
of the Apostle, who availed himself of eve- 
ry lawful means of spreading the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ. If he made the best use of 
those of " Caesar's household," in spread- 
ing abroad the knowledge of Jesus Christ, 
I can hardly think he would have declined 
the vast accession of strength, which his 
cause would have received from Caesar 
himself, if he had been in the number of 
his convicts. 

MINISTER. 

Be this as it may, it is clear, that there 
is nothing in the principle of this union and 
co-operation between church and state, 
contrary to the divine purposes, in estab- 
lishing his own moral government in the 
world ; for God himself has sanctioned it : 
ft seems on» the other hand, necessarily t# 
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4rise out of the obligations under which 
governors, even more than private individ- 
uals, are laid, to confer the greatest possi- 
ble good on their subjects ; and those prin- 
ces, who have been the most zealous and 
* persevering in supporting and promoting the 
cause of religion, have brought upon them- 
selves, and their people, the peculiar ap- 
probation and blessing of God. To argue 
against the principle, for which we are 
contending, from its liability to abuse, or 
from the fact, that it has, in many instan- 
ces, debased and secularized the spiritual 
religion of Jesus Christ, and filled the world 
with formal and superstitious rites and cer- 
emonies, is to give indeed an additional 
proof of the corruption of our common na- 
ture which seizes upon the best things, and 
converts them to the worst purposes : but 
this fact by no means proves that the prin- 
ciple is in itself either wrong or inexpedi- 
ent. As, therefore, this union must exist, 
where the least regard is paid to the obli- 
gations which Christianity confers, the only 
question which remains for our considera- 
tion is, in what form, and to what extent, 
this union between religion and the state 
should subsist ; and this is not a question 
upon which we are required to decide. 
Every sect would naturally contend that 
their own views are most scriptural, and 
would think it a national advantage that 

O 
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they should be predominant. That form 
Of it, however, which has been established, 
in our country, has been found, by long ex* 
perience, to be • liable to less abuse than 
any which has previously existed ; and if 
it be an essential requisite in every estab- 
lished religion, while it countenances and 
supports one particular form, that it allow 
universal toleration, protect every individ- 
ual in the exercise of his own views of it, 
and abominate every species of persecu- 
tion, then it must be admitted that the es- 
tablished religion of the United Kingdom 
possesses, in a most eminent degree, these 
qualities; That ours is a true church, I 
believe very few of its least candid oppo* 
nents have denied ; that it secures to eve- 
ry man the unadulterated word of God, fur- 
nishes him with a form of pure worship, 
and surrounds him with ever}' rational 
means of instruction, and puts into his pos- 
session the full privileges of the Christian 
religion, 1 am bold to assert in the face of 
all opposition. But this will appear more 
at large, as we proceed in our discussion, 
on the constituent parts of our established 
religion. I will therefore thank you to 
state your second objection. 

PARISHIONER. 

This lies against its articles of faith. 
Not indeed that the general mass of it* 
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doctrines is controverted, for these seem to 
be admitted as orthodox,.by most denomina- 
tions of Christians ; but it is contended by 
many, that the principle of enumerating' 
and defining the particular articles of reli- 
gion is injurious to Christianity itself, inas- 
much as it detracts frem the general impor- 
tance of those scriptural truths, which do 
not form a part of those articles ; — that it 
imposes the opinions of man, who con- 
structs these doctrines according to his 
own notions and interpretations of truth*, 
instead of revealed truth, as the standard of 
laith ; and lays a burden on the conscien- 
ces of men, who are required to subscribe 
to articles of religion, which they may 
think inconsistent with the Scriptures, 
though they would readily give their un- 
feigned assent and consent to the Bible it- 
self. 

MINfSTEB* 

The last of these objections is applicable 
chiefly to the ministers of religion, as but 
few others are required to subscribe to the 
Thirty-nine Articles ; and surely, in the 
present divided state of opinions on matters 
of faith, it is but reasonable that those, who 
undertake to teach its first principles, 
ehould give some security against the in- 
troduction of what the Church considers 
false doctrine ; and let it be remembered 
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that this subscription is voluntarily ; n* 
man is compelled to take this office upon 
himself. After all, our Church, I believe, 
exacts do more of its ministers than is ex* 
pected by other denominations of Christ? 
ians, who if they have not a fixed set of ar- 
ticles, have certain doctrines, on which 
they demand an explicit declaration from, 
all candidates for the office of teachers 
among" them. 

As for the objection, that stipulated arti? 
cles of faith detract from the respect which 
is due to the Holy Scriptures, inasmuch a$ 
they substitute human interpretations of 
the word of God in the place of the trutlf. 
itself, it is obvious, that when particular 
doctrines are impugned, or various senti- 
ments are entertained upon them, every 
church must form its own idea of them ; 
and it makes no essential difference wheth- 
er this interpretation be defined and writ* 
ten, or whether it be implied or under- 
stood, as every denomination most assured- 
ly puts its own construction upon them; 
and excludes from their community those, 
who deny their fundamental principles. 

It is readily acknowledged, that there is 
no general summary of religious truth con* 
tained in the Holy Scriptures, unless we 
consider the moral and ceremonial law as 
affording puch an example ; and the reason 
is obvious. The Scriptures are the foua- 
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Nation of our faith, the matter upon which 
the whole Christian system is built ; and 
till various constructions were put on parts 
of those Scriptures, or some of them were 
directly denied, there could be no occasion 
for imposing any particular sfandard of doc- 
trine, or specific interpretation. But the 
moment in which heretical opinions were 
broached, it became necessary to limit and 
define. When the writers of the Scripture 
could no longer be appealed to for an ex- 
planation of their own doctrines, and differ- 
ent sentiments were entertained upon them, 
it was natural, and indeed almost unavoida- 
ble, for those who were considered as the 
wisest and most upright, who had the best 
means of information, and the most integri- 
ty, to collect, into one body, the doctrines 
which lie at the foundation of Christianity, 
and to give their own interpretation of 
them. And of these summaries, the first 
and purest ages of Christianity furnish us 
with various examples : that of the creed, 
which is usually called the Apostles 1 , is 
particularly deserving of attention, both 
for its undoubted antiquity, and its clear 
and explicit statement of doctrine. Wheth- 
er it was really, in its first rudiments, 
drawn up by the Apostles, has indeed been 
questioned ; but all competent judges admit 
that it derives its origin from the first ages; 
Qud many believe thai it was really the 
02 
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production of those inspired penmen whosfe 
name it bears ; and for this opinion I think 
the writings of St. Paul famish a very 
plausible colour. Certainly he has recog- 
nised the principle, on which such systems 
are formed, and frequently alludes to those 
which were in existence in his own time* 
In many passages (Rom. vi. 17 ; 1 Tim. vi* 
£0 ; Tim. i. 13 ; 2 Tim. ii. 2; and ,also iii, 
14) he refers to a " form of sound words," 
which had been prescribed ; and it would 
be difficult to conceive in what these forms 
could consist, if not in a regular arrange- 
ment of the leading doctrines of the Gos- 
pel. 

PARISHIONXR. 

Nor do I see any reason to except against 
the principle of such an arrangement : it 
seems to correspond with the usual prac- 
tice of learned men, in matters of science, 
who think it of great advantage to classify 
and generalize the subjects on which they 
treat Every thing has its elementary 
principles ; and to reduce the different 
parts of a system to these primary divis- 
ions, greatly simplifies the whole, and ren- 
ders it more easy to be understood and re- 
membered. The truths of Scripture may 
be compared to the stars which adorn the 
heavens : they are dispersed in rich profu- 
sion over the page of the sacred records, 
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and cannot fail, even in this state, to strike 
the pious spectator with wonder and de- 
light: but as the former may be conven- 
ient^ grouped in constellations, and distin- 
guished by their comparative magnitude, 
and thus convey a more distinct conception 
of the order and grandeur of the whole ; 
so may the latter, with equal advantage be 
reduced inte a natural order, and exhibited 
in the rank of their relative importance ; 
and in this state they are likely to take a 
firmer hold of the mind, and make a more 
lasting impression. There is, however, 
gr^at need of caution and a sound mind to 
:e a proper selection of standard doc- 
ttihes, under which the whole may he ar- 
ranged; and, what is of equal if not supe- 
rior importance, to prevent an undue de- 
gree of prominency being given to one 
part, to the neglect of others ; and in this 
respect, I think too much praise cannot 
well be given to the compilers of the 
Articles of the Established Church, since 
1 never heard any, who have the reputa- 
tion of being orthodox Christians, dispute 
the soundness of its doctrines. 

But I must beg leave now to call your 
attention to the exceptions, which I have 
heard taken againft forms of devotion. — 
With regard to the constituent parts of the 
Church Liturgy, 1 believe the objections 
are not very serious, as they relate chiefly 
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to its length ; to one or two of its particu- 
lar forms ; and to the frequent repetition 
of the Lord's Prayer : and it has been ad- 
mitted by one of oar most candid, but for- 
midable opponents, that it ranks in the ve- 
ry highest class of uninspired compositions. 
It is then against forms of public prayer 
that the main objection lies, and I should be 
glad to hear your defence of the principle- 

MINISTER. 

Do not those who dissent from us, use 
forms of prayer? 

' PARISHIONER. 

They would smile at your simplicity, if 
you were to ask them such a question. 

MINISTER. 

What is meant by using a form of prayer? 

PARISHIONER. 

Praying in another person's words. 

MINISTER. 

In whose words do the congregation of 
Dissenters pray ? 

PARISHIONER. 

In those of their minister. 

MINISTER. 

Then undoubtedly they use a form of 
prayer ; and the only question is, whose is 
the best If it should be stated that forms 
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of prayer necessarily include in them pre* 
composition, it may still be answered, that 
all those ministers among Dissenters, who 
make no pretensions to immediate inspira- 
tion, think it right to form their plan and 
arrange their matter for prayer, as system- 
atically as if the whole had been prescri- 
bed, with this difference, that eacji of them 
•elects for himself, whilst the whole is put 
down for us by others : theirs also partake* 
some what of the nature of extemporane- 
ous effusion, while ours leaves nothing to 
the impulse of the moment ; and whether 
this be an advantage on their side, 1 shall 
willingly leave the «ober-minded Christian 
to judge for himself. 

PARISHIONER. 

Still, are there not several disadvantages 
connected with liturgies ? Do they not 
fend to formality ? Are they not ill suited 
to the peculiar wants of individuals, as the 
varied circumstances of life arise ? Do 
they not restrain the motions of the Holy 
Spirit, and prevent that enlargedaess of 
heart, which gives such peculiar interest 
and feelings to religious worship ? 

MINISTER. 

When men are unconscious of their wants, 
•or insensible of their obligations, I believe 
there will be a good deal of formality in 
their religious homage^ whether they praj 
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with a written form or without one : and 
in this respect, I apprehend the charge of 
formality may be pretty equally divided 
between the two. But where a truly spir- 
itual frame of mind is previously possessed, 
I have never found any thing in our Litur- 
gy, to deaden that feeling, or to restrain 
the strongest emotions of the mind. Oa 
the contrary, every part of it has served to 
deepen humility, to encourage hope, and 
to elevate devotion. I do not conceive 
that accidental visitors of different places of 
worship are best qualified to give an opin- 
ion of the spirituality of each other's ser- 
Tices ; and it may be, that others have 
left the service of our Church with similar 
impressions to those which I have myself 
felt when leaving theirs : but I must say 
(as indeed I have heard many others assert 
of their own feelings,) that I have seldom 
listened to the addresses, which were pre- 
sented to the throne of the Divine Majesty, 
in dissenting congregations, without being 
thankful for our Liturgy : and this fact I 
thinly proves, that formality has no neces- 
sary or even natural alliance with prescri- 
bed liturgies. 

PARISHIONER. 

I must myself bear testimony to the jus- 
tice of this conclusion. 1 have at times, 
found much absence of mind and coldnes* 
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of heart, in joining the prayers of our 
Church ; and I have sometimes been dis- 
posed to transfer the blame from myself to 
the formality of the service ; but at other 
times, when my views of sin have been 
most humbling, when a sense of wants and 
infirmities was most pressing, and when 
gratitude for past mercies was most ardent, 
every part of the Liturgy has appeared to 
me admirably adapted to these various feel- 
ings ; and I have wondered how words 
could be invented so exactly expressive of 
the best emotions ef the soul. The chaste 
and sober language, the Scriptural senti- 
ments, the comprehensiveness, and at the 
same time the minuteness of the petitions, 
appear to me to leave nothing to the for- 
mation of an exact and full expression of 
all that a single Christian or the whole hu- 
man race can possibly need. 
» • 

MINISTER. 

You seem to have answered, without 
being aware of it, your own objection 
against forms of prayer, that they must ne- 
cessarily want that minuteness which is re- 
quisite to meet the ever varying circum- 
stances of Jife. I think it would be scarce- 
ly possible for any event to arise* of a pri^ 
vate or domestic nature, which is not, 
some where or other, comprehended in 
the Litany ; and every individual will find 
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the peculiarity of his case so adverted to, 
that he will be able to give a distinctness 
and earnestness to the petition, which em- 
braces his heaviest trials, to the Father of 
mercies, and without any one but himself 
(which is a great advantage) being con* 
scious of what is passing in his mind, or 
having the least idea of the peculiarity of 
his case. And here I may mention one 
species of affliction, and that by no meant 
uncommon, for which no provision can be 
made except by a liturgy. Persons, who 
are, in a great degree, deprived of the 
sense of hearing, but who, in every ether 
respect, enjoy health, are utterly excluded 
from the privileges of public worship, 
when no form of prayer is used. In our 
Church, these objects of commiseration 
are as able to join in spiritual worship, as 
those who possess the faculty of which 
they are deprived, by the assistance of a 
friend merely to point out, as the minister 
proceeds, the successive prayers : and this, 
I contend, is an advantage attending formu- 
laries of worship, which outweighs manr 
minor inconveniencies - with which such, 
forms may be connected. 

With regard to the objection against lit- 
urgies, that they restrain the spirit of pray- 
er, and prevent those goings forth of the 
heart in the minister, which often excite 
the liveliest emotions in the breast of the 
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spiritual worthipper, I think there is muck 
to he said in reply. I am not aware that 
the objection is, generally speaking, groun- 
ded in fact, unless it be contended that the 
warmth, and vehemence, and eloquence 
of the minister are always the fruit of an> 
immediate divine impulse ; and that the 
corresponding feelings of the congregation 
are really those pious, humble, and fervent 
emotions of the soul, which God peculiarly 
notices and approves. The truth is, those 
who have most frequently witnessed these 
fervours, will be least disposed to lay much 
stress upon them. When all the abate- 
ments, which natural passions and acciden- 
tal circumstances (such as, if mentioned, 
would, not always be honourable to the pi- 
ety of the minister) require, are made, 
there will remain but a small balance in 
favour of such extemporaneous * effusions. 
Far, however, be it from me to assert that 
there are not many instances of pure devo- 
tional feelings called forth by the occasion- 
al enlargedness of heart of a Christian min- 
ister; but surely the argument from this 
concession assumes too much, if it take for 
granted that the pious feelings of a minister 
in our own Church never infuse a high 
tone of devotion into the breast of the 
humble Christian. Who has not often seen 
and felt that the fervency, and emphasis, 
and earnestness of our ministers, have com* 
P 
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municated a sort of holy unction to the rest 
of the congregation? And I am disposed to 
think, that, were the prayers of our Church 
rendered as efficient as they might be, by 
solemnity and a devotional spirit in the cler- 
gyman, there would be little room for in- 
vidious comparison between us and our dis- 
senting brethren. 

PARISHIONER. 

We have, however, as yet viewed but 
one side of the question : we have consid- 
ered the principal objections against forms 
of prayer: but I should wish to know 
whether there are none against extempo- 
raueous effusions. One which has struck 
me is the following. Supposing a minis- 
ter, who has to lead the devotions of a con- 
gregation, has imbibed erroneous senti- 
ments on religious doctrines, would not the 
nature of his prayers be affected by them ? 

MINISTER. 

Most assuredly : the doctrines of reli- 
gion are the foundation of our prayers, 
both with respect to the Author to whom 
they are addressed, the matter which con- 
stitutes them, and the hope that they will 
be heard : and therefore defective views 
ef religion, as well as those which are er- 
roneous will be wrought into the very tis- 
sue of the prayers of those who present 
them ; and a contradiction of the truths, 
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which God has condescended to reveal, 
will be carried up to the throne of God 
himself. 

Bat an objection more important than 
this, in proportion as practical errors are 
worse than theoretical, lie* against public 
extemporaneous prayers* S appose the 
minister, who conducts the devotional ser- 
vice, should be hypocritical, or defective 
in some parts of moral character ; or that 
he is proud) vain, or censorious ; disloyal 
ox malignant, under the influence of some 
secretly indulged sin ; that he is impure, 
or an adulterer (and such characters, alas ! 
find their way into all Christian congrega- 
tions* both in and out of the Church,) what' 
must be the quality of his prayers ? will 
they deprecate pride, and breathe humili- 
ty ? will they plead for purity of heart 
and holy affections ? will they lay open the 
secret workings of corrupt nature, and in- 
voke the sanctifying influences of the Holy 
Spirit ? Surely such immoral characters (I 
am supposing that the deception is effectu- 
ally practised, for otherwise the individual 
would not be endured) must materially a£ 
feet the very matter of prayer, and deprive 
a whole Christian congregation of the ob- 
ject, for which they are assembled togeth* 
er ! How, in such cases, must the heart of 
the contrite be depressed, and the hungry 
be sent empty away ! It is dreadful indeed*, 
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ia all cases, where a Christian minister i# 
not a good man ; hut in our Church, he ha* 
it not in his power to withhold the official 
presentation of all the wants of his people 
before the throne of the Divine Majestj ; 
and unless we adopt the absurdity of sup- 
posing that the minister's defective char- 
acter vitiates the prayers of his congrega- 
tion, the pious Christian is sure of haying 
the whole of his case laid before God. 

PARISHIONER. 

Nor should we overlook those common 
infirmities of our nature, which arise from 
ignorance, or inexperience, or enthusiasm, 
or superstition, to which ministers are as 
liable as others ; all of which must have an 
-effect on the prayers they present. Inco- 
herent, crude, or distorted opinions on re*- 
ligious truth will find an admission into 
their public devotions, or rather constitute 
their very essence, and thus they will pro*- 
tduce the twofold evil of debasing the stand- 
ard of truth, and lowering the reverential 
sentiments, with which the Supreme Being 
should ever be approached. 

MINISTER. 

Neither must we disregard the natural 

propensity to overlook or mistake the 

■quality of the motives and principles by 

•which our conduct is actuated ; because all 

yftfrors of such a nature, haxe a most injuria 
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ous aspect on religions worship. How of- 
ten have even good men confounded the 
very important distinction between the feel- 
ings excited by religion, and religious feel- 
ing? ; and have thus been induced to invest 
some of the worst passions of our nature 
with the sacred garb of piety ! The prac- 
tice which we are now considering, affords 
but too favourable an opportunity for the 
operation of these subtle and pernicious 
impulses. How frequently has it become 
the powerful instrument of a political fac- 
tion ! What unchristian sentiments has it 
not consecrated, when indulged against 
good men of a different creed ! What ad- 
miration has it not excited of supposed su- 
pernatural assistance, when the tone, and 
the temper, and the language of the minis- 
ter had evidently their origin in a different 
inspiration ! 

PARISHIONER. 

I should imagine, too, that when a min- 
ister's state of mind is less spiritual than 
usual, his public prayers would be affected 
thereby. 

MINISTER. 

Yes ; and suppose his recollection fail 
him, or his thoughts wander, or particular 
incidents occur, which agitate or depress 
him, will not a whole congregation be de- 
prived pf the edification to be expected 
P S 
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from the most interesting and solemn of ail 
the services of religion ? 

These, and similar objections against the 
devotions of a congregation being left to 
the discretion, talents, orthodoxy, piety, 
and temper of a minister, are sufficient to 
show the necessity of having recourse to 
other expedients of maintaining the essen- 
tial qualities of religions worship ; and were 
probably the original cause of public litur- 
gies ; for, without entering into the dispu- 
ted question, whether such were adopted 
by the Apostles, we have undoubted evi- 
dence that they were early introduced into 
the Christian church ; and the use of them 
ss as venerable by its antiquity, as it has 
been beneficial in its results. In the age of 
miracles, and the extraordinary effusion of 
the Holy Spirit) extemporaneous prayers, 
in the public services of religion, might be 
exempted from the objections which now 
lie against them, and might have superior 
advantages to premeditated forms; but 
these arguments in their favour cannot now 
be applied ; and the altered circumstance! 
of the church seem to demand a corres- 
ponding variation in conducting its ser- 
vices. 

If, however, we saw better reason than 
me do to give a preference to extem- 
poraneous public prayers, one should still 
•a at a loss to account fox the prejudice 
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which so extensively prevails against 
tforms, seeing that our Lord himself not on- 
ly sanctioned them by his public attend- 
ance on the worship of the synagogue, 
.where a liturgy was unquestionably used; 
'but, in imitation of John's, instructions to his 
followers, gave a form of prayer to his 
own disciples; tor, in spite of all the criti- 
cism, which has been displayed, to show 
that our Lord only instructed them as to the 
matter of prayer, the plain declaration of 
one of the Evangelists, that. Jesus Christ 
saith, '* When ye pray, *oy, Our Father, 
>&c." will satisfy every man of plain, unbi- 
assed sense, that he taught . them to use 
^these very words. 

PARISHIONER. 

Passing over, then, the formularies m 
devotion, I beg leave now to call your at- 
: tention to the last ground of complaint, 
which appears to me material, against the 
Established Church. This relates to its in- 
ternal government and discipline, both 
with respect to what it is, And what if is 
not,— its original construction and its prac- 
tical defects. This, it is contended, is to- 
tally unscriptural, and is calculated to sec- 
ularize her ministers, to lower the tone of 
piety in her people, and to blight the genu- 
ine fruits of Christianity. The Church, it 
A* said) proceeds on a fundamental error in 
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arrogating- ** the power of decreeing rite» 
and ceremonies," and has, in fact, introdu- . 
ced a yartety of offices and customs, for 
'which the New Testament affords no coun- 
tenance. We no where read in^the Scrip- 
tures of arch-bishops, or arch -deacons ; 
*we look there in vain for the use of the 
cross in baptism, for bowing 4 ' to the east, 
and for kneeling at the sacrament. In a 
word, the whole internal frame and consti- 
tution of t>ur Church is thought to hare had 
any other origin than the pattern, which 
the New Testament is said to have pre- 
scribed. Beside, the discipline itself, bad 
and defective as it is in principle, is repre- 
sented as infinitely worse in practice : it 
admits, they say, of little or no distinction 
between the chaff and the wheat ; the re- 
fuse and the good : all, who are baptized, 
are considered good churchmen, be their 

* This charge has been recently brought 
against our Church by a very able writer ; but 
I conceive it is founded in a mistake, as I cannot 
find that either our rubric or canons any where 
direct us " to bow to the east," though, in some 
parts of our service, it is customary to turn to- 
wards it. The difference is material : one seems 
to imply religious homage ; the other is a mere- 
ly indifferent ceremony. The author, to whom 
allusion is here made, is too upright and candid 
to have intentionally committed this error ; and 
yet, if not corrected, it might throw an unde- 
served stigma on our Church. 
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conduct what it may ; all are promiscuous- 
ly admitted to the sacrament ; and the same 
"hope of a joyful resurrection", is express* 
-ed at the funeral obsequies of the most 
abandoned characters, as over /the most de- 
moted Christian. 

MINISTER. 

You have indeed .provided a most for* 
isiidable reserve for your last assault ; but 
4 trust we shall be able to make a stand 
even against this array, and keep the field. 
/Sou say that our Church polity is arraign* 
ed as being unscriptural. .Do you mean 
that it is contrary to the Scriptures ? For, if 
M be only asserted, that we have no Scrip- 
. tural precedent or preceptto support the 
better of some parts of our ecclesiastical 
government, we admit the fact, but deny 
, the inference. But if it be asserted, that, 
•because we have not the literal and direct 
sanction of the New Testament for every 
>part of our discipline, we violate its spirit, 
and have therefore an anti- scriptural 
church, we deny the assertion, and. chal- 
lenge the proof. 

PARISHIONER. 

I certainly do understand that the objec- 
tion lies against the Church of England, as 
being anti-scriptural ; for I can easily per- 
r ceive that a custom may have no direct 
.countenance in Scripture, and >yet not be 
jj-eaHj , contrary t« it. TMuse -of pulpits, 
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for instance, and the custom of minister* 
dressing in black, are no where authorized 
in the New Testament, and are therefore 
xmscriptural ; and yet I should presume it 
^wouldnot be contended, that these, and 
•uch-like things are anti-scriptural. I con* 
ceive, therefore, that the Church is char- 
ged with acting contrary to the word *" of 
God, in decreeing any rites, &c. of its own, 
authority. It is maintained that the New 
Testament lays down a complete pattern 
and formulary, after which e?ery Christian: 
community should be modelled j and that 
to deviate, in any respect, from this exem- 
plar, as the Established Church is said tci 
iave done, is unjustifiable and sinful. 

MINISTER. 

Did those, who make this charge against 
our Church, ever point you to that part of 
the New Testament where such a model is. 
to be found t 

PARISHIONER. 

They do not pretend that such a pattern 
is laid down in any one particular place j. 
but that it may be collected from differ- 
ent parts when taken together. 

MINISTER. 

Do they maintain, that, when they have 
•elected one custom from one church, and 
another from a second, &c. tbey have em? 
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bodied a code of laws, which were comma* 
4o all ? 

PARISHIONER. 

I suppose they would infer this. 

MINISTER. 

But this inference will not be admitted 
by an unprejudiced enquirer into the fact. 
Unless it can be shown that every usage 
.prevailed in every church, it may follow 
that circumstances required the adoption of 
some things in one place, which were inex- 
pedient in another ; and that other cases 
might arise, which would render necessary 
a different system from any, which had yet 
taken place. Does it not strike you as a 
•strange sort of pattern, and very unlikely 
to occur in the Holy Scripture, where eve- 
ry thing h perfect, of which the different 
parts are to be collected here and there ; 
and when they are brought together, that 
there should be no evidence whatever of 
their being parts of one whole, either by 
their natural coincidence with each other, 
or by their forming a complete body? 
However, those who object against us, for 
having deviated from the Scriptural sys- 
tem, it may be presumed, have taken an 
exact copy themselves. 

PARISHIONER. 

Nothing less so, if bj* an exact copy we 
are to understand that all, who reject our 
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discipline, hare one uniform order amongr 
themselves, since there are no two sects r 
who agree in their chnrch government ^ 
a circumstance, which, I confess, has al- 
ways appeared to me very singular ; for, 
if there were a pattern in the New Testa- 
ment, similar to that which was laid down* 
for the Jewish church, when the injunction- 
was given to Moses, " See thou make all- 
things according to the pattern shewed in> 
the Mount," there would he an exact uni- 
formity among all those who are offended' 
with ours. This, however, is not the case^ 
for scarcely can any he more at variance 
With each other, in modes of discipline,* 
than those, who dispute our constitution,. 
as merely human, and claim divine author- 
ity for their own. 

MINISTER. 

Our opponents-, then, must descend front 
the high ground, which they have occupi- 
ed with so much tenacity ; and mu3t con* 
tent themselves with the humbler preten- 
sions |of the Established Church, which 
claims, indeed, " the power of decreeing 
rites and ceremonies,'^ but limits that pow- 
er by the declaration, that " it is not law- 
ful for the Church to ordain any thing that 
is contrary to God's word written." Here 
the necessary distinction between what is- 
not directly contained in the Scripture, and" 
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what is contrary to it, is duly attended to. 
Rites and ceremonies, to a certain -extent* 
must be ordained by every church ; and 
sot one can be found, in which something 
or other does not exist, for which no di- 
rect sanction can be derived from the New 
Testament ; but it is the aim of the Estab- 
lished Church, as it ought to be of all oth- 
ers, that nothing be introduced, which is 
at all contrary to the general spirit or ge- 
nius of the Gospel. When we duly re- 
flect on the altered state of Christianity ia 
the present day, from its original form, 
when confined to the first disciples and fol- 
lowers of Christ, it will appear extraordi- 
nary that any should have concluded tbat 
no variation, corresponding with its new 
circumstances, ought to take place. It 
seems absurd to suppose, that the same 
regulations, which were necessary for the 
church, when it met in a secret chamber* 
to avoid the vigilance and cruelty of its en- 
emies, and when its members were limit- 
ed to a small number of Jewish converts, 
and those from the lower stations of life, 
would be sufficient and suitable, when it 
prevailed over extensive districts ; or that, 
when it more widely spread its influence 
over different nations, but was opposed by 
" the rulers and princes of the earth*" it 
would be necessary to hand it down in ex* 
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actlj the same garb and exterior, ia whicfr 
it then appeared, to future generations, 
when " kings became its nursing fathers, 
and queens its nursing mothers :". it were 
as reasonable to conclude, that the church 
in Egypt should be a model for that in the 
wilderness; or that the order of the sanc- 
tuary and the religious' worship in the de- 
sert should be a pattern for that in Judea, 
when Solomon reigned in his glory. 

Doubtless their regulations were adapt- 
ed to their circumstances, and were the 
best, which could .have been formed for 
the infant state of the church; but when 
neither Jewish prejudices nor pagan super- 
stition, nor the habits to which both had 
been trained, and which had become invet- 
erate, any longer existed, it could not be 
necessary to continue, through future ages, 
those customs, which were accommodated 
to their previous habita ; and to exclude 
such improvements as would be called for, 
in a perfectly new state of things. When, 
instead of individuals, placed under pecu- 
liar circumstances of poverty, persecution, 
and danger, whole communities assumed 
the Christian name, it is obvious that a 
very different administration of the exter- 
nals of religion would become necessary* 
We may indeed trace a change in various 
ceremonies, according to the varying state 
of the church, even in the times of the 
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Apostles J many of the original customs 
gave way to others, more suitable to the 
enlarged views and numbers of the Chris- 
tian community. It will also be easily per- 
ceived, from the writings of the Apostles, 
that different customs prevailed in differ- 
ent churches, and that they never thought 
of disturbing them, unless they were con- 
trary either to the purity of the Gospel, or 
to the acknowledged principles of decency 
or propriety. It may also be added, that 
there were some ceremonies common, in 
the apostolic age, which are now almost 
universally laid aside, such as " the wash- 
ing of each other's feet,"— "the feast of 
charity ,"— « the holy kiss," £c. ; which is 
a plain indication that all churches think 
it right to exercise a measure of discretion 
in these things. 

We are not, however, to conclude, that 
because no perfect and unalterable model 
of a church government is laid down in the 
New Testament, we are left entirely to 
the exercise of our own discretion, in what 
relates to the discipline of our religion. 
The Established Church, as we have al- 
ready seen, disavows such pretensions. 
The Apostles have furnished us with abun- 
dant materials for the purpose of forming a 
church polity. Tbey give us principles, 
though they have not gone into the detail 
and application of them. Their instruc- 
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tiona are of this nature : « Let all thing* 
be done decently and in order" — " Let all 
things be done to edification" — "Follow 
after the things that make for peace, and 
things wherewith one may edify another." 
— ♦'Doth not even nature itself teach 
you?" — w If any man seem to be conten- 
tions, we have no such custom, neither the 
churches of God" — " He that regardeth 
the day, regardeth it unto the Lord ; and 
he that regardeth not the day, to the Lord 
he doth not regard it."" !n addition to 
these general principles, many minute and 
particular directions are given to Timothy* 
in reference to the ordaining and conduct 
of ministers, and the order of the Church 
in general, all of which are' of the greatest 
importance, and with which no one, who 
would form a truly Christian church, 
would think himself at liberty to dispense. 
But still they are only materials, which 
are to he wrought into the spiritual build- 
ing, and not the temple itself: they far* 
nish invaluable instructions to the archi- 
tect, but not the plan and model of the work. 
They provide an excellent foundation, but 
they are insufficient for the superstructure '. 
It is plain that, in the application of gen- 
eral principles to particular cases, local 
and incidental considerations will have 
great influence. What may be decent and 
proper under some circumstances, may be 
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less so under -others ; and out of many prop- 
ositions, all of which may be consistent with 
the general principle, opinion or authority 
will decide which shall have the prefer- 
ence. Hence, a great variety is found to ex- 
ist in the order and* government of different 
Christian churches ; and it would be rash 
to conclude that any of them are material- 
ly wrong, on the ground of this difference. 
" One man esteemeth one day above anoth- 
er ; another esteemeth every day alike ; 
let every man be persuaded in his own 
mind. He that regardeth the day, regard-' 
eth it unto the Lord ; and he that regard- 
eth not the day, to the Lord he doth not 
regard it." The motive is correct, let not 
the act be too nicely scrutinized. 

PARISHIONER* 

I cannot but concur in the sentiments you 
have advanced on the nature of church 
government. The appointment of differ- 
ent offices and customs in the church of 
Christ must, I perceive, in some measure 
be discretionary ; and the proper mode of 
meeting the question respecting their re- 
levancy is, not to assert that no such dis- 
tinctions or customs are to be found in the 
Scripture, but to show that they violate the 
principles of decency and order, which are 
laid down in the New Testament ; and I 
have no inclination to lead you into a 

Q2 
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lengthened discussion oir the propriety of 
those which prevail in the Established 
Church, since it is chiefly on the ground 
that they are unscriptural that 1 have heard 
them reprobated ; a charge, which I am. 
inclined to think can never be substan- 
tiated.* Yet, admitting that the Church 

* I am happy to find the general sentiment 
here expressed, supported by the powerful au- 
thority of the late Rev. Andrew Fuller, minister 
of a Baptist congregation at Kettering, in two 
Letters, " On Christian practices," and " Oa 
Church Government and Discipline," contain 
ed in his Strictures on Sandemanianism* This 
author had to contend with another body of Dis- 
senters, who made pretensions to higher Scrip- 
tural authority for their church discipline than 
others; and who, of course, charged them with 
a disregard to the only proper standard in mat- 
ters of this nature. Mr. Fuller has established 
beyond controversy, one should think, if we did 
not know that the plainest truths are controvert- 
ed, that the writers of the New Testament lay 
down principles and not plans of church govern- 
ment ; and he appears to me to have proceeded 
on the very same ground as the judicious Hooker 
has conducted his immortal work. I cannot but 
rejoice in this coincidence, as an event promis- 
ing to bring us to some common principles, on 
which subjects oi this nature, so fruitful of strife 
and debate,may at length be discussed and settled. 
So long as it is maintained that the Scriptures 
contain an exact pattern of church discipline* 
the minds and consciences of men must be pej^ 
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has a discretionary power, in what relates 
to rites and ceremonies, I fear we must al- 

petually entangled and harrassed, A common 
Christian is informed that such and such partic- 
ulars in the church, of which he is a member, 
have no Scriptural precept or precedent, and 
that, therefore, it is sinful to comply with it : he 
consequently deserts his church, and joins with 
one, which he thinks more correct, till a similar 
defect is pointed out also in this, which he must 
again leave, in the pursuit of another still less 
exceptionable ; and thus he is driven about from 
church to church, in the expectation of finding 
what no where exists ; and he at length sits 
down in despondency, not being able to discov- 
er upon earth the imaginary perfection he had 
been taught to expect. I feel the more anxious 
on this point, as I perceive it is laid down by an 
author, whose name will always be associated 
with talent and piety, that if " the smallest er- 
ror imaginable be so incorporated with the 
terms of communion, that an explicit assent to 
it is implied in that act, he who discerns it to 
be an error, must, if he is conscientious, dissent 
and establish a separate communion." If this 
be really the case, it is of extreme importance 
that no imaginary standard of rectitude be rais- 
ed, since every, even the slightest deviation 
from it lays, it should seem, the conscience un- 
der a moral necessity of making a schism in the 
church : and I am persuaded that, could it be 
really shown that the Scriptures alone, in the 
letter of them, are that standard, Christian 
communion would become impossible, inasmuch 
as no church cam be formed, for which an ex* 
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low that, in the use of this authority, she 
has not always been sufficiently cautiour 
and judicious ; and thai she has admitted 
some things in principle, and others in prac- 
tice, which violate the spirit of the Chris- 
tian religion. I think a revision of her 
system would be useful ; and if the task of 
i-e forming were left with me, I would be- 
gin with her ministers. I think tbey are 
too secular ; and must necessarily be so r 

ample or a command can be adduced to coun- 
tenance every custom in it ; and some act or 
other, of every member, will give an implied as- 
sent to that specific error.. Had not the same 
respectable author intimated, that it would be 
sinful in those, who dissent from our Church, to 
conform to some of its rites, sueh, for instance, 
as " kneeling at the sacrament,' 9 I should have 
inferred that he disclaimed the standard alluded 
to ; but in what way a conformity to such indif- 
ferent ceremonies can bring guilt upon the con- 
science, unless such rites are supposed to be in- 
consistent with this imaginary standard, I am 
not able to perceive. Having mentioned the 
name of Hooker, I cannot dismiss it, without, 
earnestly recommending to my readers, who 
wish to make up their mind on this interesting 
subject, a careful perusal of the first four books 
of his Ecclesiastical Polity. If he can rise from 
a careful and impartial study of that work with- 
out being convinced of the soundness of its rea- 
soning, I am sure that nothing which I can add 
will produce any effect on his mind* 
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whilst the nomination of her Bishops is in 
the power of the Crown, and the appoint- 
ment of her pastors in the hands of indi- 
viduals, and not of the parish where they 
officiate. 

MINISTER. 

I am happy that we are agreed on prin- 
ciples. Should we not quite accord on the 
modification of them, still there is sufficient 
ground of union between us ; and the exer- 
cise of candour, in those points in which 
we may differ, will do neither of us any 
harm : and permit me, my friend, to con- 
gratulate you, that the task of reforming 
the Church does not fall upon you ; for 
believe me, you would find it both difficult 
and thankless. It is a much easier affair to 
discover a defect than to cure it ; and it is 
easier than both, to fancy a defect where 
none really exists. Besides the work of 
reformation is not always safe ; the edifice 
may be thrown down, in the very act of 
repairing it, unless it be conducted by a 
most experienced, skilful, and cautious 
hand. There is something peculiarly en- 
snaring in the idea of reforming. The dis- 
covery that such reformation is necessary 
is flattering to our vanity, as it seems to 
compliment at the same time, both our dis- 
cernment and our purity; and pride may 
tempt us to take credit for these qualities^ 
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when we hare not the least claim to them. 
Hence we generally find that the most vain 
and least valuable part of the community 
are most loud in their clamour against 
abuses, and most eager for change : but to , 
trust the work in their hands would be 
simplicity and folly in the extreme. Be- 
sides, whatever advantages might result 
from a revision of our system, we must not 
forget that many serious evils, necessarily 
arising from alteration, are to be placed in 
the opposite scale. Change itself is an 
evil ; and sometimes an evil of such mag- 
nitude, that nothing less than absolute ne- 
cessity can justify it. Long prescription is 
a powerful argument in favour of any prac- 
tice ; and unless it be clogged with very 
serious inconvenience, it is preferable to 
new plans, which in themselves, may he 
less exceptionable. The greater part of 
mankind judge entirely from custom ; and 
a long period must elapse, before new 
institutions will attract their regard and 
veneration. If experience did not con- 
vince us of the influence of what is ancient 
and customary on the minds of mankind, 
it would be easy to show how much it con- 
tributes to the good order of society, and 
how close a connexion it has with the 
common principles of our nature. To in- 
novate, therefore, on the established order 
of things, is always dangerous ; and can ' 
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then only be justified when principles are 
involved, which, in the present instance, is 
not the case. When changes are making, 
every one thinks he has a right to propose 
his own scheme, which he will always con- 
sider .more beneficial than any other ; and 
he will be impatient till it is tried, and will 
endeavour to facilitate its adoption, by ex- 
aggerating the imperfections of the pres- 
ent plan, and increasing the discontent 
from it. Thus change will succeed change; 
and nothing will be ultimately gained, but 
the unprofitable discovery that a fatal mis- 
take was committed when the first innova- 
tion was countenanced. It is of importance 
also to remark, that no correct judgment 
can be formed, by viewing insulated cases 
and minute points. A custom may appear 
trivial or redundant, which, in its connex- 
ion with the system, may occupy an essen- 
tial station. There is a concatenation and 
dependence of parts, in every well-arrang- 
ed plan, which cannot be understood by or- 
dinary minds, who form their judgment on 
the detail. Should any link in the chain 
be disturbed, serious consequences may en- 
sue. A single stone removed will some- 
times endanger a whole building. 

PARISHIONER. 

You have, I confess, a little alarmed me 
on the assumption of my new office of cen- 
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for and reformer. However, I will thank 
you to tell me whether it would not be 
likely to conduce to the greater purity of 
the Church, if the Priesthood, rather than 
the Crown, had the nomination of Bishops ; 
and the people, rather than the patrons of 
livings, had the appointment of pastors. 

MINISTER. 

It is impossible to say what consequences 
would follow the change yon propose in 
disposing of the highest offices of the 
Church, because that system is yet untried 
in the United Kingdom. If we may judge 
from the state of the Roman Catholic 
Church, where all important stations are 
filled by the hierarchy, we shall see but 
little cause to wish for an alteration in this 
respect. If exalted rank and station be at 
all attached to the ministers of the Chris- 
tian religion, while human nature continues 
as it is, the acquisition of these honours 
and emoluments will always be liable t6 
abuse, let the power of conferring them be 
lodged whereyer it may : and so long as 
the secular power is excluded from the of- 
fice of making Christian ministers, and 
has no alternative in conferring episcopacy, 
but to select from among those who are al- 
ready consecrated to the service of the 
sanctuary, I do not perceive that the power 
is more liable to abuse, in the hands of tjie 
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Crown, than in those of the Priesthood. 
However, if any objection be still made 
to secular influence in the disposal of bish- 
opricks, we reply, that the principle has no 
existence in the Established Church ; for 
the appointment is, in fact, at the . disposal 
of the Priesthood, and the recommendation 
only with the Crown, though we all know 
that this recommendation has the force of 
a command. With regard to the inquiry, 
whether the people, rather than the pat- 
rons of livings, should not have the appoint- 
ment of ministers, much may be said on 
both sides ; but if we are authorized to 
draw any conclusion from the instances in 
the Established Church, where this power 
is vested in parishes, nothing can be more 
decisive against the proposed alteration. 
Those, who have had any thing to do with 
these popular elections, can best tell us the 
result : and I believe the detail, in almost 
every instance, wo aid go far towards con- 
vincing the most obstinate advocate of this 
system, that what seems to be theoretically 
right, is practically wrong. Whether the 
-nomination of ministers among our dissent- 
ing brethren, where the experiment is 
made on a comparatively small scale, and 
by a more select body, is free from vexation, 
disappointment, and animosity, 1 must leave 
it to their candour to declare : for myself, 
I should deprecate that day as the period 

R 
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whence the downfall of our Church must 
be dated, which introduced the custom for 
"which our opponents contend. May my 
parish never be involved in the evils of a 
contested election of their minister ! May I 
never lose the independence, which the 
mode of my appointment to the office I sus- 
tain in the Church gives me, to u reprove, 
rebuke, and exhort with all long suffering' 
and doctrine :" No powerful or capricious 
leader of a parish party placed me in my 
station ; nor can he -displace me, when he 
pleases, by influencing a faction of his de- 
pendents, or withdrawing from me the pe- 
cuniary support, which is necessary to my 
existence, and therefore indispensable to 
the exercise of my spiritual functions. — 
However, I have said enough on this deli- 
neate subject. I should have felt no tempt- 
ation to touch upon it, had it not been ne- 
cessary to vindicate the custom of our own 
Church in the appointment of her ministers; 
and in a case, which seems to prescribe no 
limits to theoretical discussion, to show that 
the practice of those, who cavil at our in- 
stitutions, is by no means free from ob» 
jections. 

PARISHIONER. 

I da're say you have frequently heard the 
charge alleged against our Church, that it 
is not sufficiently purified from the corrup- 
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tiens of Popery : is there any ground for 
such an accusation ? 

MINISTER. 

No one can be ignorant of this charge. 
It has called forth the angry passions of 
disputants, both within and out of the 
Church, times without number ; and a re- 
Tie w of the controversy, as it was carried 
on, between one and two centuries ago, 
might humble the pride of human dignity, 
and make us ashamed of the Christian 
name. The most insignificant and even ri- 
diculous points were discussed with the 
gravest solemnity, and were magnified to 
the importance of first principles and fun- ' 
da mental doctrines. 1 shall therefore beg 
leave to decline a renewal of this combat, 
and content myself with observing, that, 
since all parties are equally agreed, that 
the church, from which we have separated, 
is antichristian, it is, at least, as possible that 
our objectors may err as much by defect, 
as we by excess, in attachment to the forms 
of that church. The authors of our ritual 
could have no temptation to be tenacious 
of the customs and ceremonies of a commu* 
nity, which treated them with so much in- 
justice and cruelty : and surely the fact, that 
they " suffered the loss of all things," from 
this intolerant and persecuting church, is of 
itself a presumptive proof, that they would 
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f elect nothing from its ritual, which they 
did not conceive to be mainly conducive to 
the edification of a Christian community. 
And in nothing have they more strikingly 
exhibited the Christian temper and the 
cautious prudence of wise men, than in not 
suffering the injustice and cruelty of their 
enemies, to blind them against what is in- 
trinsically excellent in their religious ser- 
vices. Prejudice and intemperate feeling 
would have driven them to the very ex- 
treme, which they are censured for not ar- 
riving at, and would have induced them to 
reject whatever presented itself through so 
obnoxious a channel : but a sober regard 
to the future welfare of the Christian 
Church, caused them to sift u the precious 
from the vile ;" and to admit into .their 
own system, what they perceived had the 
sanction of primitive churches, and was 
identified with the religious feelings and 
habits of the people. 

PARISHIONER. 

My objections are now drawing to a close; 
for 1 perceive, at every step we take, there 
was less reason than I had imagined to 
quarrel with the interior structure and or- 
ganization of the Established Church : but 
I conceive you must allow that there is a 
lamentable deficiency in the discipline of 
our Church, and that those are considered 
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aft a constituent part of her, who really 
have no pretensions to the character of 
Christians. 

MINISTER. 

I know, indeed, that such objections are 
brought against us ; and probablj- in this 
respectf there is cause for humiliation and 
amendment: and yet even here, 1 am less 
disposed to censure her, than many excel- 
lent men in our Church, for whose judg- 
ment and piety I entertain the most pro-, 
found respect. And I am disposed to vin- 
dicate, to a considerable extent, her leni- 
ent discipline, on the ground of her being a 
national church. In smali communities, reg- 
ulations may be introduced, which are in- 
compatible with large bodies : and I do- 
think that in all matters of a public char- 
acter, the foundation should be rendered as ' 
broad as the case will possibly admit. The 
very existence of harmony and good will,, 
and the Christian charities, depends essen- 
tially on the spirit of candour and benevo- 
lence pervading in the general body ; and 
I own 1 consider it as a noble and a charac- 
teristic feature of our own Church, that, 
while other communities proceed on the 
principle of exclusion, and narrow the cir- 
cle of church-membership within the least 
possible limits, the Church of the United 

R 2 
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Kingdom throws open her ample door*, 
and receives ail within her pale, who have 
been baptized into the Christian faith, and 
make a profession ef the religion of Jesus 
Christ, though she considers none as her 
genuine sons, who are not Christians, in 
the strictest sense of the word. Those, who 
object against our latitudinarian principles, 
would, I trust, be a? reluctant as ourselves, 
to renew the horrors of persecution ; and 
yet the principle, upon which the objection 
. is founded, would lead to the excommuni- 
cation of nine tenths of Christendom. Is it 
then really true, that the most serious charge 
which can be brought against us, is on the 
ground of our tolerance and Christian can- 
dour ? Is it a fact that our Church em- 
braces thousands, whom all other sects and 
denominations would reject ? and shall she 
be ashamed of this as her reproach ? shall 
she labour to disprove the imputation? 
shall she consider the very spirit x>f her 
Lord and Master, who rebuked his hasty 
disciples, when they would have " called 
down fire from heaven to consume" the 
Samaritans, for not receiving him ; and 
who forbad them to pluck " the tares 
from the wheat, before the time of har- 
vest" — shall she, I ask, consider this as a 
calumny, and be anxious tcf exculpate her- 
self? God forbid ! Let us acknowledge the 
justice of the charge, and glory in it ; let it 
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be published to all the world, that the 
grand fault of the Church of the United 
Kingdom is an excess of candour ; and that 
sooner than pronounce the sentence of ex- 
cision, she bears with her members, and 
leaves them to the final audit of " Uim who 
judgeth righteously." However, there 
nay be an excess of candour, and I would 
not vindicate even this fault ; yet surely it 
may well bespeak for her a charitable con- 
struction of her services. If she seem to 
embrace all her members as genuine sons, 
let it be recollected that it is on the pre- 
sumption that they really are what they 
profess to be. No one will maintain that 
•he admits any within her pale, who do not 
at least make a profession of renouncing 
what is evil, believing what the Scriptures 
teach, and practising what they command. 
That this profession is, alas ! too often in- 
sincere, cannot be too much lamented : yet 
still the Church is not chargeable with this 
dissimulation ; nor does she encourage 
those, who are guilty of it, to hope for im- 
punity at another bar, where " the secrets 
of all hearts," as well as the actions of each 
individual, wili be brought to light, and un- 
dergo the severest scrutiny. On the con- 
trary, she warns us most faithfully and af- 
fectionately of the danger of an evil course 
of life; she calls upon us frequently and dil- 
igently to examine ourselves ; she assure* 
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us of the insufficiency of her sacraments to 
bless us, if we are strangers to a living faith 
and internal holiness : and declares that 
these will rather augment our guilt 'and 
misery, than promote our future felicity, if 
we die in impenitence. 

That she may have carried this charita- 
ble principle to an excess, I have already 
admitted, and the degree in which she trans- 
gresses is a fair subject for discussion : but 
those who engage in it, should be eareful 
to understand the character of the primi- 
tive churches, and the maxims, on which 
the Apostles acted towards all who made a 
profession of the Christian religion. They 
should recollect, that even of the corrupt 
church at Corinth, St. Paul thought him- 
self chargeable with no inconsistency in 
saying generally, " Ye are washed, ye are 
sanctified, ye are justified in the name of 
the Lord Jesus, and by the spirit of our 
God ;" and that he did not propose the ex- 
cision of those members, who had indulged 
to a most criminal excess, at the most sol- 
emn of all religious ordinances: and if it 
should appear, as probably it will, that the 
principle of the Established Church ii that, 
on which the inspired Apostles uniformly 
proceeded, there will be no difficulty in de- 
termining Whether, in this particular also, 
the do not approximate nearer to ihe au~ 
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theniic standard, than our objectors would 
have it believed. 

After all I Jiave said bj way of vindica- 
ting our Church against the charge of lax 
discipline, or excessive candour, it may be 
safely conceded that she is by no means 
perfect in these particulars. So far as her 
constitution is human, it must partake of 
the infirmities incident to our nature : but 
were this admitted as a valid reason for de- 
fection from her standard, it would apply' 
with equal force against every other insti- 
tution, which derives any of its materials, 
as every church must do, from human con- 
trivance ; and thus the principle of the ob- 
jection renders the existence of any church 
impossible. 

PARISHIONER. 

I have nothing to add by way of further 
objection ; and I pray God that I may have 
grace to avail myself of all the privileges 
and means of improvement, with which 
this church so amply provides me. I will 
henceforth endeavour to look more at my 
own defects than those of the church with 
which I am connected, and to imbibe her 
mild and benevolent spirit. " My feet had 
indeed well nigh slipped," but " the Lord 
hath upheld me ;" and I will endeavour to 
walk in the footsteps of those excellent 
men, who compiled her Liturgy, suffered 
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martyrdom for her doctrines, and, support- 
ed by her principles, entered in triumph 
into the assembly of the just 

MINISTER. 

Thank you, my friend, for putting me . 
in remembrance of these great characters. 
Let the memory of the illustrious dead be 
permitted to throw a veil over human in- 
firmity ! Grant that the superficial observ- 
er has discovered a few external defects in 
their great achievements, and that the 
keenness of hostile scrutiny has brought to 
light some latent errors — jet who will ven- 
ture to raise the harsh voice of censure, 
when the names of Ridley, Latimer, and 
Cranmer, are pronounced ? If there is any 
thing in piety and learning, which is enti- 
tled to reverence, where did they ever 
shine with greater lustre than in the com- 
pilers of our Articles and Liturgy? If ex- 
perience, integrity, prudence, and Chris- 
tian temper have any claim to our admira- 
tion, where shall we find those qualities in 
closer union, than in the great reformers 9 
If the dying testimony of good men is wor- 
thy of the highest degree of credit, shall 
our confidence be refused to men who seal- 
ed their doctrines with their blood ? If the 
path, which conducted multitudes to ever- 
lasting habitations, is justly deemed safe, 
what danger need be apprehended in a road 
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through which the " noble army of Mar- 
tyrs" haTe entered triumphantly into glo- 
ry ? 

There is something peculiarly satisfac- 
tory and delightful in the feeling that, ev- 
ery time we join in the public services of 
our religion, we are presenting our peti- 
tions^ the very language, which we know 
has been successful in bringing down bless- 
ings in ten thousand instances ; that we of- 
fer our praise in anthems, which those de- 
lighted to use, who have now joined u the 
general assembly and church of the first- 
born in heaven," and are worshipping be- 
fore the throne ! Who can be insensible to 
the attractions of a service, which has been 
so often chanted by the lips of the greatest 
and best of mankind, the noblest patron? of 
the cause of humanity and of religion, the 
highest favourites of the King of Heaven ? 
" Our holy and beautiful places, where our 
fathers worshipped," receive a peculiar 
lustre from " the spirit of the just," who 
are so closely associated with them, and 
who yet seem to speak to us, through the 
services which they dictated. 

With these views of our Church, who 
can be indifferent to the place which she 
. holds in the affections of mankind ? An in- 
terest, beyond the example of former ages,, 
. has been excited on the subject of Revela- 
tion. The diffusion of the Holy Serif turei 
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has opened the ejes of tens of thousands to 
the awful realities of the unseen world. 
The general establishment of shoolsfor the 
education of the poor, has broken up " the 
fountain of a mighty deep," the moral con- 
sequences of which are incalculable. While 
an increasing reverence for the sacred re- 
cords is every where discoverable, let not 
the venerable formularies of our Church be 
loaded with reproach, nor sink into obliv- 
ion ; rather let them unite in forming a 
deep and wide channel, in which the new- 
ly awakened feelings of the multitude may 
safely flow. Many, who were lately sunk 
in torpid indifference, are now aroused, 
and looking around with anxious solicitude 
for some to " lead them forth by the good 
and right way, that they may go to a city 
of habitation." Let the doors, then, of our 
churches be thrown open to these interest- 
ing inquiries, and let them be invited to go 
" along with us, lor we are journeying to 
the place, of which the Lord hath said, I 
will give it you." Let us put into their hand 
the formularies of our religion : let us in- 
spire them with confidence, that they will 
prove a safe guide, and furnish them with 
suitable means of presenting both their 
wants and their thanksgivings to the throne 
of the Divine Majesty. Let them know 
that they have martyrs for their author ; 
that they have been adopted by the wisest 
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and best of men ; and contain the very lan- 
guage, which those delighted to use " in 
the courts of the Lord's house" on earth, 
who are now worshipping " in the beautj 
of holiness," in the temple of the great 
King.* 

* The Author thinks it unnecessary to make 
an apology for introducing into this work some 
of the sentiments and language, which he adopt- 
ed in a published sermon, preached before The 
Prayer Book and Homily Society. 



THE END. 
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Extract from a review of this work in the Chrii~ 

tian Observer, 

"MANY arguments have heretofore been 
produced to prove the advantage which attends 
the providing a precomposed form of devotion, 
for the exercise of congregational worship. If 
these arguments be valid, when applied to tlaa 
abstract question of the expediency of forms in 
general ; their force must be very much aug- 
mented, when^ (applied to that pre-eminent set of 
public services with which the Episcopal Church 
is favoured. 

" It is to be more than feared, that a large 
part of the professed members of the Church 
have a very inadequate perception of the excel- 
lencies which our liturgy possesses, and of the 
unrivalled merits by which it is distinguished ; 
and that from this, and other concurrent causes 
they lose the edification, with which it is pregf- 
mant : while not a small number of those, who 
understand the letter of the Liturgy, and even 
admire its construction and contents, are unaf- 
fected, during its rehearsal, with those feelings 
which it is intended to express and calculated to 
inspire. 

" He, therefore, who labours to enable the ig- 
norant to comprehend the Liturgy, to persuade 
the careless to examine it, and to awaken and 
stimulate the formalist to feel it, certainly on* 
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dertakes a rery necessary work, and deserves 
great commendation. He does honor to the 
Church, by exemplifying one of its greatest ex- 
cellencies ; and confers an important benefit 
"upon its members, by furnishing them with the 
means of increasing both the rationality and 
spirituality of their devotions : for from the pe- 
rusal of such essays as those before us, the Epis- 
copal worshipper will be led to understand more 
clearly, and feel more sensibly ,the purport of the. 
Services in the celebration of which he engages. 
." We would avail ourselves of the opportunity 
which the review of these essays affords us, of 
suggesting to those clergymen, by whose peru- 
sal our work is honored, that wherever it had 
not been already done, a series of explanatory 
and practical lectures on the liturgy of our 
Church is a work of expedience, and one, from 
the attentive execution of which, many and 
great advantages might be expected. The lit- 
urgy, as we have already observed, presents one 
of the distinguished excellencies by which the 
Episcopal Church of this country is recommend- 
ed ; but this excellence must be discerned, be- 
fore it can attract. The conscientious minister 
of the Church will, therefore, make no inconsid- 
erable provision for training up and confirming 
sound members of her communion, who makes 
plain to the understanding of his hearers, and 
recommends to their rational approbation, the 
services which the Church provides for the cele- 
bration of public worship. It is undeniably im- 
portant that the congregation should understand 
the meanjug, and feel the force 6f what they so 
frequently hear and repeat — what is designed to 
be an exercise of rational piety, and a meant o£ 
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growth in grace and in the knowledge of Jesus 
Christ. It will not be apprehended by any one. 
Who is at all acquainted with our liturgy, that 
while a minister is commenting on its contents 
he will be led to neglect or forego any of th* 
general purposes of preaching. The doctrines 
of Christianity are so universally diffused through 
the whole of the services of our Church, and so 
inextricably interwoven with the whole of their 
texture, that a competent discussion of only 
those portions which are in dally use, would 
comprise all the truths which are important to 
be believed, and a delineation of almost every 
duty which belongs to the system of Christian 
morality ; and would exemplify the nature and 
requisites of devotion, in all its branches of peti- 
tion, confession, deprecation, praise and thanks- 
giving. In short, it would afford an opportunity 
of saying almost every thing which a minis- 
ter of the Gospel ought to teach, and which a 
hearer of the Gospel ought to learn. But for 
the sake of requisite brevity, we must forbear 
the further prosecution of this subject. It is, we 
confess, a favourite one with us, and we feel in- 
clined to prolong the discussion ; but we are 
aware that the persons, for whose consideration 
the foregoing remarks are particularly intend- 
ed, are abundantly able to pursue the subject 
which we have thus briefly suggested ; and that 
if it be considered with the attention it demands, 
they will need no aid to enable them to discern 
the expedience of the measure we have recom- 
mended, and no persuasion to dispose them to 
adopt it.' 1 
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